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MIND AND BRAIN? 


Sm Francis WALSHE, F.R.S. 


give some personal views upon the nature of the relationship of 

mind to brain. I said nothing original, yet something rather 
different from what we are accustomed to hear in those popular 
symposia on the brain-mind relationship, or upon brain mechanisms 
and consciousness, of which we have had a number of examples in 
recent years. The views I expressed had the sanction of philosophers 
from Aristotle to Aquinas, and, in a measure, of such physiological 
geniuses as Hughlings Jackson and Sherrington, but there is little 
interest in them at the present time in a scientific world still intensely 
preoccupied with the concepts of cybernetics and biophysics: 
preoccupied in the sense that some scientists find they cannot easily 
entertain any concepts which transcend these fragmentary ideas. 

How we approach this problem depends largely upon our concept 
of nature and of natural science. Therefore, I define natural science 
as being ‘the study of nature as perceived: a study wherein nature is 
disclosed as a complex of entities whose mutual relations can be 
thought of and discussed without reference to sense awareness or 
thought about it’. This is to say that we can be perfectly good natural 
scientists without bothering our heads about the nature of per- 
ceiving, or the theory of knowledge—epistemology, as it is called. 
This is a complex definition, which I have taken from a great mathe- 
matician and philosopher, Alfred North Whitehead.? Its full 
import will appear later, but in the meantime I wish to point out 
that nature, that is, the world as perceived, does not comprehend 
all that the human mind can entertain. Science is but one universe 
of discourse, and he would be a bold man who maintained that 
there is no other possible universe of discourse about man than that 
of natural science. I say ‘a bold man’; perhaps I should have said a 
foolish one. 

Yet, for many scientists, their scientific knowledge is almost 
wholly confined to what may be observed in circumstances so out 
of the ordinary that they do not happen in the natural course of 
events: to take a familiar example, the punctate electrical stimula- 


Se years ago, in a Hughlings Jackson lecture, I ventured to 


1 An address given in the University of Cincinnati College of Medicine, April 
1959, and reprinted by the kindness of the Journal of Medical Education (University 
of Wisconsin). 

2 A. N. Whitehead. Modes of Thought, Cambridge University Press, 1938. 
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tion of the surface of the cerebral cortex, a form of procedure grossly 
unphysiological and therefore biologically irrelevant, as von Frey 
pointed out many years ago. These scientists use carefully constructed 
instruments and apparatus, laboratories strictly protected from 
outside influences, and workers trained by complex and special 
methods before anything can be observed that they are willing to 
accept as revealing the irrevocable causal laws of nature. Anything 
that makes ordinary natural occurrences differ from laboratory 
events must be cleared out of the way, and ignored as though it did 
not exist. The ‘clearing out’ is valid enough, but the total ignoring 
of what has been put in the discard not rarely vitiates the conclusions 
drawn as a result of this ‘cooking’ of the sum of the facts, and 
constitutes that common vice of the intellect, the misuse of abstrac- 
tion. 

Surely, when we have banished from our thoughts everything 
outside a scientific laboratory, what a mutilated and poverty- 
stricken universe there remains for our contemplation. Is it not 
surprising, then, that we should find distinguished scientists who 
really believe that there is nothing in the mind and intellect of man 
that cannot be described in terms of, and as being no more than 
the expression of, the activities of neurones: in short, in terms of the 
sodium-potassium pump, or the bloodless dance of action poten- 
tials? For them, as I have said before, the sonnets of Shakespeare, 
the Primavera of Botticelli, and the untold goodness and heroism of 
unknown thousands of human souls, are no more than the fruit of 
reverberating circuits and feed-back mechanisms in the brain. 
I am not joining these self-confessed robots in their chill and 
ephemeral paradise. Of course, not all scientists live out their lives 
in blinkers like this, but it seems to me that those who tend to 
monopolize the literature on the brain-mind problem, and have 
such an inordinate influence on the young, do have these simply- 
reacting neural dispositions—I must use this term for men who 
deny the concept of mind. 

It is because I reject this outlook that I ask your indulgence to 
hear a point of view rarely put before you. I realize that to do this 
in a scientific institution is to put one’s foolish head in a lion’s den, 
but every point of view is entitled to an occasional ventilation. First 
let me say that it is the mind of man I am concerned with, and not 
with the feeble glimmerings that the anthropoid can show or the 
popular and cheaper rat, whose learning processes, such as they are, 
we commonly and unscientifically assume to be exactly the same 
as our own. Aristotle defined man as a rational animal, and the 
definition stands, even though there are irrational elements in man, 
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and he is not continuously rational. Even the thought of the 
scientist is coloured emotionally, and the notion that reason acts 
in an emotional vacuum is a high abstraction. Nevertheless, man 
is a rational animal. This rational element in man distinguishes him 
from all other animals, even though he share their animality. Of a 
man it may be said, not only what he is but who he is—he has 
personality. His hallmarks are self-conscious activity, the faculty 
of abstract thought: that is, of forming concepts apart from their 
embodiment in particulars; he has conscience and a moral sense, 
the capacity to know and to seek perfection, and he enjoys the 
entertainment and communication of thought and feeling by 
articulate speech. Man is aware of his innate limitations and 
dependence: that is, he is imbued with natural religion.’ This is 
why concentration upon the animal element in man to the exclusion 
of his rational element is illogical, unscientific, and intellectually 
disastrous. Moreover, I submit, this nature peculiar to man is not 
amenable to analysis by the disciplines of natural science: its study 
belongs to philosophy and theology. 

It is from these premises, which transcend the natural sciences, 
that I start, and it may well be that some of you have parted 
company from me already. At least, I beg that you may listen to me. 
What I have to say will be a change from the confident, reiterated 
and bleak pronouncements of those who believe that there is 
nothing in the human mind and in the soul than the biophysical 
activity of neurones; that to speak of mind is merely to talk of 
neurophysiology in a different language, but not to talk about 
something else; that philosophy, which is the study of the ultimate 
causes of things, is a mere linguistic exercise of which the adequate 
textbook is the dictionary, and that it has no basis in experience 
considered in abstraction. 

I am not presuming to discuss this problem as a theologian or as a 
philosopher, which I should have no right to do, but, if you will 
allow me, as a physiologist, seeking to discover how far my science 
will take me to the frontier of the mind, whether the activities which 
express the mind in action can be described in the language of 
physiology, or require the qualitatively different language and 
ideas of psychology, and whether the theory of knowledge, of how 
we know, can be adequately discussed in the language of psychology, 
or needs a philosophical language—which operates on a higher 
level of abstraction than does that of the natural sciences and 
psychology. My answer is going to be that these three things: 
abstract or conceptual thinking, sensory experiences, and the 
* A. J. E. Cave. Proc. Linnean Soc., London, 163:1, 1952. 
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activity of neurones—however complex the last may be—are three 
distinct and irreducible categories, each with its own language and 
concepts. 

Speaking purely as a physiologist I am logically restricted to the 
language of physiology in which is discussed—for my present 
purpose—the dynamic properties of the nervous system, and these 
alone. I am not, qua physiologist, qualified to discuss human actions 
or human ideas. These are the field of psychologist and philosopher. 
I think this standpoint is absolutely essential to clear thinking, but 
it is not generally held, and so we find experimental psychologists 
and disciples of cybernetics using what I shall call ‘double talk’ 
in which conceptual thinking and sensations are described in cyber- 
netic and biophysical metaphors; while in a single paper on, let us 
say, consciousness, we may find the writer using the language of 
anatomy, physiology, psychology and philosophy indiscriminately 
as though they were a single language, and a single universe of 
discourse was in question. 

I give you a simple example from a recent monograph upon 
‘Brain: Memory and Learning’ (Ritchie Russell),4 an excellent 
monograph on its clinical side, where the writer says, “The traditional 
reasons for separating mind from brain seem to be disappearing, 
and in the same way the separation of psychology from brain 
physiology has become somewhat artificial’. Again we read, 
‘Consciousness is simply the occurrence of cerebral aiertness’. 
From the first quotation, I submit that we must wholly dissent. 
As Hughlings Jackson said, “There is no more a physiology of the 
mind than there is a psychology of the brain’, while the equating of 
consciousness with ‘cerebral alertness’ is a pure tautology, and the 
sentence would mean as much or as little if we put it back to front 
and made it read, ‘cerebral alertness is simply the occurrence of 
consciousness’. 

What precisely is cerebral alertness? ‘Alertness’ is not a word in 
the grammar of physiology. Head’s term, ‘vigilance’, is also coming 
into use in the same sense. Head never defined it, and its modern 
users do not do so. They cannot, for it is indefinable in the language 
of physiology in which they seek to put it. Even worse hybrids than 
‘cerebral alertness’ or ‘spinal vigilance’ are to be found unrebuked 
in our literature: for example, the proposition that some cell 
groups in the brain stem can be the ‘seat of wisdom and the place 
of understanding’. We cease to talk sense when we confuse our 
categories in this fashion. 

As I have said, I adhere to the Aristotelian and Thomist views of 
* W. R. Russell. Brain: Memory and Learning, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1959. 
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man as a compound of matter and form: that is, as the union of 
the corporeal and the spiritual: this union in man differing from 
that in animals, in that the soul in man is able to exist apart from 
matter (cf. Maritain). Yet I must not presume to discuss theology 
and philosophy, and I drop back—for the purposes of this talk— 
to the somewhat more negative attitude which has been pro- 
pounded by those two great scientists, Hughlings Jackson and 
Sherrington. In their written works, neither of these men concedes 
the notion of the soul as understood in the sentence I have just 
uttered. Indeed, by those who knew him, Jackson is said to have 
been an agnostic in religion, while Sherrington, at the date of his 
Gifford lectures,® also denied the concept of an immortal soul— 
though I have my own doubts as to whether this was his final 
judgment in his last years. 

However, this is not to the purpose, but what is germane is that 
both men explicitly rejected the notion that mind could be accepted 
as something within the realm of physiology or physics, or, as 
Sherrington put it, within the energy system. They thought the 
two irreducible. This issue, then, is not solely or inevitably one of 
religious belief. It was in both these men the expression of their 
conviction that mind could not be accounted for in terms of neural 
activity, even though the latter was a necessary condition of the 
former. The relationship between the two is not one of identity, 
it is not even a symmetrical one, for while mental action involves 
neural action, neural action does not always involve mental activity. 
Jackson adopted the doctrine of psychophysical parallelism, not as a 
doctrine, but as a convenient working hypothesis only, in his 
consideration of the nervous system. Sherrington saw nothing more 
strange in man considered as essentially dual than in man con- 
ceived as not dual. Sherrington has been called a Cartesian, but 
this was not strictly true, for Descartes confessed to no ignorance, 
while Sherrington’s dualism was based simply upon his inability to 
equate brain and mind, and his rejection, or, more probably, his 
unawareness, of the hylomorphism of Aristotle and Aquinas. 

It took some courage for both these men, i.e., Jackson and 
Sherrington, openly to avow this outlook, for in Jackson’s time the 
nineteenth-century positivists with their abounding confidence in 
the finality of science as they knew it, and their ignorant contempt of 
metaphysics, were firmly in the saddle, while today the amazing 
developments in neurophysiology that we owe to the electronic 
recording techniques now available have once more filled some 


5 J. Maritain. Introduction to Philosophy, London, Sheed and Ward, 1946. 
* C. S. Sherrington. Man on his Nature, Cambridge University Press, 1940. 
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scientists with a naive optimism that we are almost on the brink of 
identifying brain with mind. Grey-Walter,’ for example, thinks that 
it is only a question of careful observation and patience before we 
can observe as electrical discharges the thoughts of our own brains. 
Electrical discharges are not thoughts, and never can be the whole 
explanation of thought. They are not even entitled in a strictly 
rational terminology to be called ‘information’ as they now fre- 
quently are called. 

Let us, indeed, reduce the electrical discharge from the neurone 
to its proper place. It is no more than a single expression—revealed 
by a particular piece of apparatus—of the sum of the vital processes 
within the neurone, which, like any other living cell, has its own 
private life over and above its specific function as an impulse 
conductor. The neurone has its own metabolism, respiratory, and 
enzyme activities of which electronic recording tells us nothing 
directly. In other words, the electrical discharge just happens to be 
what we have been able to fish up out of the depths of the neurone’s 
life processes, with the particular electronic net we are using, and 
we may not assume that there are no other fish in the sea. 

It is refreshing in this climate of the cybernetic and biophysical 
concepts of a mind substitute, so eagerly pressed upon us by the 
‘angry young men’ of science, to find Adrian, in his obituary of 
Sherrington, written for the Royal Society, commenting as follows: 
‘I personally believe that his neo-Cartesian doctrine of the duality 
of mind and brain will be eventually regarded as one of his greatest 
conceptual achievements. Sherrington realized’, Adrian continues, 
‘that his philosophical writings had come at a time of an unfavour- 
able climate of opinion, but, despite the misunderstandings of the 
critics, he continued indomitably to believe that man is both 
matter and spirit and that spirit is supreme.’ However firm one 
may feel in one’s own convictions upon issues such as this, which 
have exercised the minds of men since the dawn of history, it is 
still comforting to feel that one is in good company in holding them, 
and that in due course our angry young men may grow up to realize 
that they have not solved the riddle of the mind and of how we 
know, despite their batteries of equipment, their mathematics and 
their statistics. They may not be willing to look back upon the 
history of thought on this subject in times past. It would perhaps be 
easier for them to appreciate the difficulties of their search if they 
had a greater historical sense than they commonly display, and its 
lack may explain why some of them do not grow up. Our Peter 
Pans of science are always with us. 

7 W. Grey-Walter. Arch. Internaz. Stud. Neurol., Firenze, 1:409, 1952. 
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It seems to me, then, that both Jackson and Sherrington halted at 
the frontier between brain and mind. Insofar as they were natural 
scientists, concerned with nature as perceived, I think they were 
right to do so. This may seem an odd conclusion to those who accept 
that psychology and psychiatry belong to the natural sciences. 
Insofar as psychology deals with the physiology of the special 
senses, it is really physiology, but insofar as it deals with human 
motives and actions, I believe it does not belong to natural science, 
but is related to historical science. I cannot fully develop this theme 
at the moment, but those who wish to see its exposition will find 
this in the work of an English historian and metaphysician, Colling- 
wood, in his book The Idea of History. He presents a case that demands 
an answer, and I have summarized it in a Linacre Lecture in 1950.8 
Thus, both Sherrington and Jackson are in a class apart from those 
of the present time who deny the concept of mind and tell us that 
feedback mechanisms in the cortex can know universals: that is, are 
capable of conceptual thinking. 

Whitehead, to whom I have already referred, in his volume of 
lectures entitled Modes of Thought, reminds us that ‘Mentality 
involves conceptual experience: that is, the entertainment of 
possibilities for ideal realization in abstraction from physical 
realization. It involves the entertainment of alternatives, and “‘in this 
entertainment mentality reaches its highest development and 
becomes the entertainment of the ideal, and shows itself in several 
species, such as the sense of morality, the mystic sense of religion, 
the sense of that delicate adjustment which is beauty, the sense of 
necessity for mutual connections that is understanding, and the 
sense of discrimination of each factor’. All this produces the 
history of mankind as distinct from the narrative of animal 
behaviours.’ 

Yet all this, we are now told, can be achieved by the activities of 
nerve nets, which can know universals and thus can take over the 
business of what Aristotle and Aquinas knew as the active intellect. 
I cannot here go into the arguments by which these cybernetic 
hypotheses are illustrated. They will be found in the volume of 
essays entitled Perspectives in Neuropsychiatry,® but I do go on to say 
that the arguments are vitiated because it is perfectly clear that the 
writers are profoundly unfamiliar with the history of the term 
‘universal’: a long and difficult history from Greek to medieval 
times. How, indeed, should biophysicists know their Greek or 


8 F. M. R. Walshe. Humanism, History and Natural Science in Medicine, Edinburgh, 
E. and S. Livingstone, 1950. 
® D. Richter. Perspectives in Neuropsychiatry, London, H. K. Lewis, 1950. 
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scholastic philosophy, and how rash of them to have borrowed this 
term from a discipline not their own. 

Here, again, I cannot develop this thesis, but my views upon it 
may be found in Brain, 1953, in my Hughlings Jackson Lecture. 
Yet a really distinguished name of our time attaches to the notion 
that mind is no more than brain, and brain no more than physics 
and mathematics can define, namely that of Lashley, a man of 
great physiological insights, but no friend of the science of ultimate 
causes. Lashley expressed the view—speaking in the Hixon Sym- 
posium!°—that ‘our common meeting ground is the faith to which 
we all subscribe, I believe, that the phenomena of behaviour and 
mind are ultimately describable in the concepts of the mathematical 
and physical sciences’. I see no grounds upon which I should be 
invited to join in this act of faith, as Lashley—perhaps with uncon- 
scious irony—calls it. My deepest intuitions tell me that physics and 
mathematics are singularly inadequate to subsume the human 
mind, and I surmise that it is not the mathematicians who hold this 
lofty notion of the powers of mathematics, but rather those biologists 
who think that an equation is an explanation. 

As far as I can discover from my limited studies in comparative 
anatomy and animal physiology, there is no evidence that the neural 
processes in the brain of man differ in any qualitative fashion from 
those in lower animals that possess a nervous system. Are our rever- 
berating circuits, our synaptic potentials, our feedback mechanisms 
in any sense different in quality from those of animals? They are 
more extensive and more complex, but not different in kind. In 
man as in the humble squid the nerve impulse originates and goes 
on its way owing to the same sodium-potassium exchange, the same 
order of electrical activity. Yet how different are man’s conceptual 
powers from any other creature in the animal world. Here again I 
turn to Whitehead (loc. cit.), who says, ‘When we come to mankind, 
nature seems to have burst through another of its boundaries. 
The conceptual entertainment of unrealized possibility becomes a 
major force in human mentality. The life of a human being receives 
its worth, its importance, from the way in which unrealized ideals 
shape its purposes and tinge its actions.’ 

Thus, the most we dare claim for neuronal circuits in action is 
that they integrate the ceaseless and changing flux of afferent 
impulses from the receptive periphery, and the constant activity 
within what Herrick calls the neuropil: that is, the synaptic fields 
of the cortex and the brain stem. They cannot and they do not 


10 K. S. Lashley. The Problem of Serial Order in Behaviour, New York, John Wilcy 
and Sons, 1951. 
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provide conceptual knowledge as such, nor include any appreciation 
of the true universal. Here no nerve networks, however complex, 
can serve, for we pass out of the material world in which alone they 
function and find ourselves in an immaterial world of ideas. The 
bridge between the two necessarily implies the existence of non- 
material faculties capable of effecting the transformation. 

Thus it is that from sheer philosophical and psychological 
necessity, traditional commonsense philosophy from the early 
Greeks to Aquinas has accepted the existence in man of an essential 
immaterial element, capable of such transformation and setting 
him above the merely animal. This element has been variously 
named as psyche, entelechy, anima, or soul. They recognized that, 
for the soul’s functioning as an essential element in the hylomorphic 
human person, it needs sense data of which the brain is no more than 
the collecting, integrating, and distributing mechanism. 

If, then, as I submit, we cannot invoke nerve nets and their 
activities as able to know universals, the first property of the active 
intellect, then we must either abandon the quest for an account of 
mind that shall explain its place in man’s nature, or look elsewhere 
for it than in the concepts of physiology, physics, or mathematics. 
We must abandon the assumption that the human person is nothing 
more than a focus for the hurrying to and fro of molecules and their 
constituent postulated elements, or his mind no more than a blood- 
less dance of action potentials. 

We have seen one scientist making his act of faith that ultimately 
the problem of mind will find its solution in the concepts of physics 
and mathematics. Each of us has the inalienable right to make his 
own act of faith, and mine is this: that these concepts are of their 
nature inadequate to subsume the activities of the human mind; 
to think that by additional knowledge they can become so is wishful 
thinking; and, finally, I believe that we shall have to return to the 
ancient concept of the soul: as an immaterial, non-corporeal part 
of the human person, and yet an integral part of his nature, not just 
some concomitant component, but something without which he is 
not a human person. 

I subscribe to the belief that man’s mind and soul are not to be 
wholly interpreted in terms of nerve impulses, but that there are 
values in his life, religious, ethical, and aesthetic, not to be compre- 
hended in terms of action potentials. I am not ready—when I view 
the unceasing flux of scientific knowledge and opinion—to confine 
the Universe within the procrustean bed of those proximate causes, 
different for every generation, which seem to so many scientists 
all that there is to be sought. We all know the nursery tale of Simple 
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Simon who went fishing for whales in his mother’s pail. I am happy 
not to find myself in the ranks of those scientific Simple Simons who 
believe that with better hooks, lines, and baits, pitched into the 
same pail, they will fish out from it the answer to the riddle of the 
soul and the mind. The whale isn’t in the pail! I cannot put more 
succinctly and clearly my own personal view of the Universe in 
which I have lived, and of the natural scientist’s strictly limited role 
within it. 

We live in at least two worlds, the world of the humanities and 
the world of science. The former cannot be reduced to the latter. 
Perhaps I may end by quoting from Sir Gavin de Beer a cruel 
parody in which we get the report of a committee of scientists upon 
a symphony concert. It runs as follows: 

(1) For considerable periods the four oboe players had nothing 
to do. The number should be reduced and the work more evenly 
spread over the whole of the concert, thus eliminating peaks of 
activity. 

(2) All the twelve first violins were playing identical notes. 
This seems unnecessary duplication. The staff of this section 
should be drastically cut: if a large volume of sound is required, it 
could be obtained by means of electronic amplifier apparatus. 

(3) Much effort was absorbed in the playing of demi-semi- 
quavers. This seems an excessive refinement. It is recommended 
that all notes should be rounded up to the nearest semi-quaver. 
If this were done it would be possible to use trainees and lower- 
grade operatives more extensively. 

(4) There seems to be too much repetition of some musical 
passages. Scores should be drastically pruned. No useful purpose 
is served by repeating on the horns a passage which has already 
been handled by the strings. It is estimated that if all redundant 
passages were eliminated, the whole concert time of two hours 
could be reduced to twenty minutes and there would be no need 
for an interval. 

I should spoil this fable if I said any more. 

In conclusion, I should like to guard against a misunderstanding 
that my remarks may cause, and, indeed, have caused in the past 
when I have voiced such sentiments as you have heard from me 
today: namely, the erroneous conclusion that I think the study of 
the functions of the nervous system a useless pursuit, and that I 
deprecate the efforts of those scientists who so ably and so tirelessly 
continue to seek for a fuller understanding of these functions. 
I yield to no one in my respect and admiration of good work and 
good workers in this field. Yet to cherish these sentiments need not 
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allow one to forget the necessity of the use by anatomists and 
physiologists of a precise and appropriate terminology, or the need 
for consistently used and logical principles of interpretation in 
scientific observation. 

We have the right to ask for a terminology in physiological 
writings that is precise and physiological, and free from admixture 
—witting or unwitting—of terms from two other disciplines, 
philosophical or psychological, as though they belonged to the 
grammar of physiology; free also from the easy recourse to popular 
terms of no precise or constant reference, used to fill up gaps in 
scientific knowledge and to conceal their existence. 

No reader of the relevant literature would deny that these 
standards of scientific language do not universally obtain today. 
The departure from them confuses thinking and expression and 
leads us unwittingly to the seeking of false goals far beyond the 
proper scope of natural science, and to the engendering at times of 
an absurd intellectual pride: and by that sin fell the angels. 
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ASE of communications brings all men together: but the 
F exnsssis of bodies does not necessarily entail the cross- 

fertilization of minds, and the mere fact that we can now move 
round the world at incredible speed does not mean that we are any 
better equipped to appreciate the ideas and cultures of other lands. 
Indeed it can be argued that the enormous development of the 
tourist traffic in Europe has done more to emphasize national 
peculiarities than to promote international good will: mere physical 
contact between nations does not necessarily lead to better under- 
standing. 

That there is need for better understanding, however, few would 
deny; and it is only since the last war that Europeans have come to 
realize it. For it is quite certain that the last war put an end to 
European supremacy for ever; and Europeans, so long the master 
race, will now have to learn the hard way how to get on on equal 
terms with peoples they had previously dominated. Moreover, 
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their recent attainment of freedom has given the Asiatics a new 
self-confidence and a new faith in their ancient civilizations. 

Christianity benefited greatly from the imperialist expansion of 
nominally Christian powers, and Christian missions have made 
most progress where European political power has been strongest. 
With the retreat of Europe from imperialism all that has changed, 
and the newly liberated peoples of Asia see Christianity not so 
much as a rival religion to be judged according to its own merits 
as the religion of their late masters who so often seemed to behave 
in a singularly un-Christian way. For them Christianity means the 
religion of the white man, and on that account it is regarded with 
deep suspicion. Moreover, Asia is very different from Africa, and 
the missionary task for Christians there is immeasurably more 
difficult. 

Most of Africa (except those parts which had already embraced 
Islam) only knew religions of the most primitive kind, many of them 
riddled with witchcraft; and it was therefore easy for Christianity 
to advertise itself as something immeasurably higher and more 
worthwhile: there was no serious competition from other higher 
religions. Asia, however, is the cradle of religion, just as Europe is 
the cradle of science, and not one of the world religions has originated 
outside Asia. But there are two peoples which stand out from all the 
others for the immense contribution they have made to the religious 
life of the world—Israel and India. 

Of the world religions, only one arose independently of either the 
Hebrew or the Indian religious tradition—Confucianism: and most 
people would agree that Confucianism is rather a system of social 
ethics than a religion. Because China was so poor in religious ideas 
of her own it was possible for the Buddhists to spread throughout the 
Celestial Empire without meeting serious opposition on the purely 
religious plane. So it can be said that man’s religious heritage 
derives overwhelmingly from the Hebrews and the Indians. Israel 
and India are the two peoples which have given the world the faiths 
by which they live. 

Moreover, in both traditions we meet with a similar pattern of 
religious development. In both cases you begin with what was 
originally a national religion, in the one case Judaism, the religion 
of the Jewish people, and in the other, Hinduism, the religion of the 
Hindus, that is, the religion of the Indian people. Both peoples 
gradually develop throughout the centuries a canon of scripture, and 
after the completion of the canon both give birth to national heresies 
which very soon were to become international faiths. Judaism gave 
birth to Christianity and Hinduism to Buddhism. Again, about six 
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hundred years after Christ a new religion was to arise in the Arabian th 
desert which saw itself as the completion of the full Jewish heritage th 
in both the old and new Testaments: this was Islam, the religion ha 
preached by the Prophet Muhammad. Similarly in India, again ha 
perhaps some six hundred years after the death of the Buddha, a Se 
new form of Buddhism arose, the Mahayana, which was so different ce 
from the older Buddhism as almost to constitute a new religion. sat 
Thus, in each of the two religious traditions we start with a strictly an 
national religion, which gives birth to two international or universal Cr 
faiths. Nor does the parallel stop here, for in each case, beside the of 
main stream flowing from the original source—Israel or India as the wl 
case may be—we find a minor subsidiary stream of the same type cle 
of religion originating in lands far removed from the main centre. stz 
Parallel to the Jewish stream is the religion of the prophet Zoroaster an 
which arose in Iran, and parallel to the Indian is Taoism which lit 
arose in China. So akin to their own religion did the Jews feel the di: 
monotheism of the Iranian prophet to be that their own prophet 
Isaiah did not hesitate to refer to Cyrus as the ‘Lord’s anointed’. di 
So too, when the Buddhists reached China they very soon saw that Tl 
there was much in Taoism that was akin to their own religion. Ju 
The patterns between the historical development of the two great Vi 
religious streams in the Far and Near East are, then, strangely alike; ha 
but the similarity is all of form, not of content. The development is co 
similar, but the message is completely different: for some of the im 
oriental religions are so different from our own that few Westerners te: 
would understand in what sense they could be regarded as religions ex 
at all. na 
No completely satisfactory definition of ‘religion’ has, perhaps, be 
ever been made, but at least in the West we consider that worship bu 
of God is an important element in it, and if God is to be worshipped str 
‘in spirit and in truth’, then, it would seem, we must have some sort an 
of conception of what sort of Being God is. Hence the necessity of J su 
revelation. Here, however, we immediately run into difficulties, m. 
for how can we be sure that any particular revelation is a true to 
revelation ? de 
Take the Jewish revelation first. Jews, Christians, and Muslims ; be 
all agree that the Old Testament is a direct revelation of God to ; = ssa 
man. The Jews, however, maintain that it is the only such true and va 
direct revelation. What Christians consider to be God’s final revela- 4 in 
tion in Jesus Christ, because Christ is not a mere prophet, but the J pc 
Incarnate Word of God, the Jews reject out of hand as being a : in 
heresy because Christ did not conform to their own idea of what the of 


Messiah should be, nor did the idea of an Incarnate God enter into 
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their way of thought at all. So we find the One Truth divided: with 
the coming of Christianity we no longer have one true religion, we 
have two, the older one denying all validity to the new. Finally we 
have yet another revelation in Muhammad, who claimed to be the 
Seal of the Prophets among whom Jesus was his immediate prede- 
cessor. Islam, moreover, denies much that Christians hold most 
sacred, it denies the Incarnation, and—although the Koran is 
ambivalent on this point—Muslim tradition has always denied the 
Crucifixion and the Resurrection, that is to say, it makes nonsense 
of the whole doctrine of the Atonement. So we find ourselves faced 
with three religions, all springing from one stem, each of which 
claims to be uniquely true. This is, obviously, not a very satisfactory 
state of affairs. It has, moreover, made for intolerance, persecution, 
and religious war; and it is only recently that we have grown to be a 
little ashamed of the Crusades, which do not now appear so very 
different from the ideological wars of today. 

How do matters stand in India? There we enter into a totally 
different climate of opinion—the whole way of thinking is different. 
The parent religion, Vedic Hinduism, is about as different from 
Judaism as it is possible to be. The sacred book is known as the 
Veda (meaning ‘knowledge’ or ‘wisdom’), and this is thought to 
have been revealed to sacred seers in immemorial antiquity. It is 
composed of three main strata of which the last is by far the most 
important. The earliest part of this enormous store-house of sacred 
texts is the Rig-Veda, which consists of over a thousand hymns 
extolling a number of deities, many of whom obviously represent 
natural phenomena; only towards the end of the tenth and last 
book of the Rig-Veda do we find anything resembling monotheism, 
but this too remains undeveloped. Then what to us seems a very 
strange phenomenon occurs: interest in the gods as such diminishes, 
and overriding importance begins to be attached to the ritual as 
such. The sacrificial ritual is believed to be possessed of immense 
magical power of itself, quite independent of the deity or deities 
to whom it is offered; and the welfare of the gods themselves now 
depends on the correct performance of the ritual: the priest then 
becomes more important than the god to whom, in theory, the 
sacrifice is offered. All idea of a supreme, personal, creator God 
vanished, and instead another concept assumed ever-increasing 
importance, brahman, which can best be translated as ‘sacred 
power’. I have not the space to trace the development of this concept 
in early Hinduism, but must now pass straight on the third stratum 
of the Veda, the Upanishads. 

Though the whole of the Veda is supposed to be equally sacred, 
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in practice it is the Upanishads, the end of the Veda or Vedanta, 
which really constitutes the sacred book of the Hindus. Very 
roughly speaking, it can be said that the Upanishads occupy the 
place in Hinduism that the New Testament occupies for Christians, 

The Upanishads are philosophical in content, and are comparable 
to the earliest type of Greek philosophy in which the philosopher 
strives to discover the origin of the universe, that is, that one change- 
less thing from which all change arises and into which it must again 
dissolve. What they are looking for is a changeless, absolute some- 
thing that has its being outside space and time, change and causality. 
This they call brahman. Their search for brahman, however, is not 
confined to the outside universe, it is also conducted within the 
human being himself. These ancient seers are not only looking for 
the deep ground of the universe, they are also looking for their 
own immortal souls; they are looking both for the immortal substrate 
of the world and for the immortal substrate of their changing 
psychophysical organism. In the event, once they had found the 
one, they assumed, rashly perhaps, that they had found the other. 

Yet, when all is said and done, the main pre-occupation of the 
Upanishads is not so much a quest for the unknown God as the 
search for an immortal state of being in which, it was thought, the 
soul, at its deepest level, lived. 

Now, parallel with the speculations of the Upanishads went the 
practice of Yoga which seems to have been practised in India long 
before the arrival of the Aryans more than a thousand years before 
Christ. Yoga is a technique the object of which is to gain complete 
control of body and mind, through which, the Yogin maintains, 
man can pierce through to the immortal substrate of his own soul; 
and in this connection it is very important to know what we mean 
by the word ‘immortality’. It does not mean ‘life everlasting’ as 
usually understood by Christians; it does not mean just going on 
living for ever and ever, least of all the ‘pie in the sky’ variety of 
the Christian heaven. It means conquering death by escaping into 
a form of existence which death cannot attack. The idea is not 
unfamiliar to Christianity, for Christ himself says that Satan can 
slay the body, but he cannot slay the soul, but the Yogin would 
understand this saying in a different way. For him everything that is 
conditioned by space and time is subject to birth and death; but 
what has its being outside space and time cannot be subject to the 
power of death. His technique is designed to enable man to realize 
his own true being which inhabits a world, if such we can call it, 
where neither space nor time have any meaning; and where there is 
no time, of course, there can be no death. 
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The ultimate aim of all the myriad forms of Hinduism is described 
by the word moksha which is best translated as ‘liberation’, and by 
‘liberation’ is meant liberation from mortal life as we understand it 
here and now. Indian religion is through and through mystical, 
and until quite recently it has attached very little importance to this 
world: it stands poles apart from the Judaic idea of a personal God 
leading his people through history towards a historical consumma- 
tion at the end of time. For the Indian, history has no importance 
whatever. 

Historically, however, the Yoga technique was based on a 
philosophy that was basically atheist, the so-called Sdmkhya. 
According to this philosophy, reality was two, not one. There were 
two orders of existence, two eternities. There was the eternity of time 
without beginning and without end on the one hand, and there was 
the eternity of timeless and spaceless substances on the other. 
Timeless being was, however, not an unfractionable Absolute as in 
the rival philosophy of the Vedanta, it consisted of an infinity of 
pure essences or souls which, in a manner that is never explained, 
become enmeshed in this world of space and time. There they are 
imprisoned, and the goal of man’s religious striving must be to 
escape once and for all from matter and return to his true timeless 
existence where he is isolated from all that is not his own eternity 
for ever and ever. To show how completely different is this Indian 
scheme of things from anything we are accustomed to call religion 
in the West, it should be mentioned that in the classical Yoga 
system, the existence of a God who controls the universe is admitted, 
and up to a point he is a God of grace, for he can and will help souls 
still in the bondage of matter back to their eternal home; but that 
is all, for once the soul is released not only is it liberated from time, 
space, and matter, it has no contact with any other spiritual sub- 
stance and therefore no contact with God. This, then, is a type of 
mysticism that is quite foreign to the Christian variety, for in 
Christian mysticism the ultimate goal is regarded as being union 
with God: it is usually spoken of in erotic terms, for according to 
St John God ts love. Such terminology would be unthinkable to the 
Samkhya-Yoga: its aim is not union with anything at all, it is dis- 
union from all that is not man’s own eternal self. 

Buddhism broke from the Brahmanical orthodoxy because the 
Buddhists did not recognize the authority of the Veda as a sacred 
book, and because they regarded the whole of official Brahmanism, 
with its interminable sacrifices, as so much mumbo-jumbo. Early 
Buddhism was consciously atheistical, that is to say, while it was 
perfectly prepared to admit the existence of the Brahmanical gods 
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as inhabiting another and no doubt a better world, it was not 
prepared to bow down and worship them, for the gods themselves 
were subject to space and time and were bound—at the end of 
millions of years, maybe—themselves to die and be reborn again. 
As to whether there was a supreme God, creator of heaven and 
earth, the Buddha was prepared to keep an open mind. Whether 
there were many gods or only one or none at all was, for him, 
simply irrelevant: it was not part of the religious life. 

What then for the Buddha was the religious life? Religion, for 
him, had only one purpose, and that was to enable man to make 
good his own deliverance from this world of space and time. 
Nothing else mattered. The source of the human malaise, the 
Buddha considered, was impermanence. Like all Indians of his 
time he accepted, not as an article of faith but as a simple fact of 
existence, the doctrine of transmigration. Our existence stretches 
back to all pre-eternity and will stretch forward to an eternity 
without end of more or less miserable lives, sometimes in human 
form, much more often not, unless the Gordian knot is at some 
point deliberately cut, and we quietly drop out of space and time, 
never to be heard of again. This must be the aim of all our striving 
—to pass away utterly from all our purely human occupations into 
the timeless peace of nirvana. To achieve this state is alone important 
and everything not connected with it is irrelevant. More irrelevant 
than most things is to believe that there is a God or gods who are 
supposed to be able to help you to achieve your passage to nirvana, 
for the salvation of every man is in his own hands. ‘Work out your 
salvation with diligence’, are traditionally the last words the Buddha 
addressed to his disciples on earth. All the Buddha claimed to be 
able to do was to point the one sure way that would ultimately bring 
man to his true goal, which is nirvana, but each individual had to 
apply the Buddhist precepts for himself. Belief in God was, if any- 
thing, a hindrance rather than a help. 

On the subject of what nirvana was the Buddha was purposely 
vague. It is the ‘unborn, not become, not made, not compounded’, 
the ‘stopping of becoming’, the ‘destruction of old age and death’; 
above all it is the ‘immortal or deathless’, a state beyond time and 
space in which death can have no possible meaning. 

Now, to experience timeless immortality is considered by some 
to be the essence of all mystical experience; and for the Buddha it 
was certainly the only experience that was supremely worthwhile. 
Christian mysticism, however, has rarely spoken in these terms, but 
in terms of an overwhelming mutual love between God and the 
soul: and I have heard Buddhists argue that this is simply to express 
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ot in Christian terms an experience which is of its nature ineffable. 
pos Christians speak in this way because for them God is love as he is 
of also the Eternal; the taste of eternity, therefore, is interpreted as 
in. direct experience of the one Eternal who, for Christians, is God. But, 
nd when all is said and done, according to the Buddhists, the experience 
oa must be the same, and any rationalization of it must be more or less 
m false. We shall be returning to the validity or otherwise of this 
' argument later. 

nod Indian religion, and particularly Buddhism, represents one type 
ke of religion—the mystical, the type of religion that seeks the kingdom 
oe of God within you. The opposite type is represented above all by 
he Israel and Islam. The contrast between the two types of religion 
Lis was great enough to make the partition of the sub-continent of 
of India almost inevitable—for Islam is everything that Hinduism is 
os not, and conversely Hinduism is everything that Islam is not. The 
ty two seem mutually incompatible. 

- Now when we turn from India to the Middle East, a very different 
aS picture meets our eyes. For the Jews of the Old Testament God was 
e an ever present reality. God alone is the Eternal, but he is the 
1s Eternal manifesting himself in history, and his relationship to man 
to is that of a Lord to his servant, and man’s correct attitude to God is 
at ‘I hear and I obey’. Mysticism is not only wholly foreign to the 
at Old Testament: as understood in India it is foreign even to the so- 
- called Jewish mysticism of the Middle Ages, for the Jewish mystics, 
My though sometimes ready to admit that communion with God is 
ad possible, are very reluctant indeed to speak of union; and the Bud- 
- dhist conception of nirvana would seem not only incomprehensible 
i to an orthodox Jew, but also perhaps blasphemous. As a Neo- 
8 Calvinist scholar has put it, ‘It is to repeat the Fall’, it is the original 
ad sin recorded in the second chapter of Genesis, to try to be ‘like gods’, 


‘ to seek to be immortal in total independence of God. The Old 
Testament Jews were acutely conscious of the presence of God as an 
y objective fact: he taught them, rewarded, and punished them here 
, in this life, and because he was so real to them as the controller 
; : of their destiny and their guide both in their individual lives and, 
1 : on a larger canvas, in the history of their nation, they never gave 
any thought to the immortality of their own souls. For them this 
was as irrelevant as was the existence of God to the early Buddhists. 
t Moreover, when they did finally come to the idea of the immortality 
of the soul it was through their contact with the Zoroastrians in the 

Babylonian captivity. 
E Though their conceptions of God as omnipotent, omniscient 
Lord, who creates the universe out of nothing and communicates 
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with man through prophets, were very similar, the Jews and 
Zoroastrians differed in one important respect. God’s revelation to 
the Jews is a revelation to a nation, a gradual revelation to a histori- 
cal community who regarded themselves as God’s chosen people. 
In Zoroastrianism revelation is to one prophet only, and the content 
of the revelation is therefore very much concerned with the indi- 
vidual and his destiny. So it was the prophet Zoroaster who first 
proclaimed a life after death, and not only did he claim this, he 
affirmed that at death the soul of each individual soul would be 
called to judgment at the Bridge of the Requiter, there to receive 
his lot of weal or woe in accordance with his good or bad deeds on 
earth. 

We have seen that in the Saémkhya philosophy in India reality is 
regarded as being dual: there is a material world which is governed 
by change, and there is a spiritual world which is changeless. 
So too with man: he is not a single being; he is an uneasy mixture of 
two diametrically opposed elements—soul and body. The soul is 
immortal because it cannot change since it has its being outside 
time, but the body is mortal; it is subject to birth and death, and 
then re-birth and re-death for ever and ever. By his body man 
belongs to the animals, by his soul he is pure spirit, what we would 
call an angel. The combination of these two elements in one 
organism is regarded as being a disaster for the angelic half of man, 
and it can have no goal but to escape from the animality of the body. 
And this escape must be radical, for it means an escape not only 
from the body but also from the mind since, according to the 
Samkhya, mind has a material origin quite as much as body. 

In the West very similar views were held by Plato and the 
Gnostics, but this had originally been no part of Jewish thinking 
nor was it accepted by the prophet Zoroaster. For both the Jews 
and Zoroaster man was a single unfractionable being, and the union 
of body and soul was essential to his very nature. Thus the idea of 
the survival of the soul after the death of the body entered very 
late into the Jewish way of thinking and was almost certainly 
derived from Zoroastrianism. Zoroaster, however, though he 
accepted the Jewish view of man, nevertheless believed in the 
survival of the soul, but he did not believe that this was its final 
destiny. God, indeed, would judge the soul at death, and the soul 
would go on to either heaven or hell in accordance with the kind 
of life it had led on earth, but that was not the end of the story. 
At the end of time there would be a final conflagration in which all 
evil would be destroyed and all things made new. There would be a 
new heaven and a new earth, the bodies of all men would be 
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resurrected, and the whole human race would enter into life eternal 
in body and in soul to live forever in eternal bliss. 

Thus it will be seen that between Judaism and Zoroastrianism 
on the one hand and the Indian religions on the other there is the 
sharpest possible difference of opinion on what constitutes man’s 
good. For the Indians ‘liberation’ means deliverance from matter 
and time; for the Jews and Zoroastrians it means deliverance from 
evil: and for them, evil is most certainly not, as it is for the Indians, 
identical with matter or with life on this earth. 

So it will be seen that there is an absolute gulf fixed between 
the two great religious traditions: and the reason that this is so is 
that they are rarely talking about the same thing. For the Jews the 
one vital fact of life is the Lord God and man’s true relation to him; 
the fate of the individual soul is not thought to be of great conse- 
quence in this context because the soul in any case is only one 
aspect of the whole man, and a man ceases to be a man once soul 
and body part company. For the Indians the only good worth 
striving for is the realization here and now of the deathlessness and 
timelessness of one’s own individual soul; whether there is one god 
or many or none at all is not felt to be important, and what happens 
to the body and the mind which is dependent on it cannot be of the 
slightest consequence to the soul. 

Basically then there is no point of agreement between the Jewish 
(and Muhammadan and Zoroastrian) point of view and the 
Indian. The situation, however, is not quite as hopeless as this rather 
stark confrontation would suggest. For Indian religion did not stand 
still. 

So far we have laid all our emphasis on the Samkhya-Yoga and 
Buddhist aspects of Indian religion, but there were other develop- 
ments. We have seen that the sages of the Upanishads were looking 
not only for the immortal and timeless soul in man but also for the 
immortal and timeless ground of the whole universe: either through 
Yoga techniques or quite spontaneously they found the first, and 
this they then proceeded to identify with the second. Because they 
had been able to realize the eternity of their own souls, they then 
concluded that this eternal within them must be the same as the 
changeless Eternal One which they were convinced was the source 
and origin of all things. Thus because they had experienced the soul 
as eternal, they concluded that it must be the Eternal: they con- 
cluded that the soul is God, the changeless essence that gives rise to 
all this world of change. They thus identified what is a purely 
psychological condition with a metaphysical construction; or, to 
put it another way, they identified a state of mind in themselves in 
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which time had been transcended with the Great Being that 
transcends all things including time. And from this again they 
concluded that all things in essence are one, and that thus God is 
All, and since the soul is also identical with God, the soul is also All. 
So did the pantheistical trend which is so strong in Hinduism begin. 

This form of Hindu pantheism is usually known by the name of 
Vedanta, which is still the predominant philosophy of India. In the 
last analysis, however, it appears to rest on a confusion of a purely 
psychological experience with a metaphysical system which really 
has nothing to do with it. Neither the Buddhists nor the Samkhya- 
Yogins drew any such conclusion: the Buddhists drew no meta- 
physical conclusions at all. According to the Samkhya-Yogins, 
however, all that you could say positively about the experience was 
that on the achievement of ‘liberation’ you were concious only of 
having passed out of space and time into a condition of absolute 
peace in total isolation from all things both material and spiritual: 
you were eternally alone in and with your own immortal soul: there 
is no suggestion of union or fusion with anything else whatever. 
There can, I think, be no doubt that, as far as the actual experience 
goes, the ‘isolation’ of the Samkhya-Yoga is identical with the 
realization of oneself as the unqualified One of the Vedanta: the 
Vedanta merely gives the experience a metaphysical interpretation 
which the psychological facts hardly warrant. 

It need hardly be said that the Vedanta does nothing to bridge 
the gap between the Indian and the Hebraic points of view: on the 
contrary it widens it, for whereas Buddhism is totally unconcerned 
with God, the Vedanta re-introduces the idea of God, but not as the 
personal Lord of the universe but as the impersonal ground of the 
universe with which the soul is identical. In the religion of the 
Old Testament there is an unbridgeable gulf between the Creator 
and the creature, and the creature must approach its Creator in fear 
and trembling, whereas in the Vedanta creature and creator are 
one. Such a view is, for a Jew or a Muslim, sheer blasphemy. 

The Vedanta, however, is only one aspect.of Hinduism and, as 
far as popular religion is concerned, not the most important. For 
while these esoteric theories were being evolved, popular religion 
was developing on very different lines. As we have seen, the old 
gods gradually lost their importance, and in Buddhism nothing was 
put in their place. But in popular Hinduism two gods gradually 
emerged as the one true God for their devotees: these were Siva 
and Vishnu, personal gods who were, for their worshippers, the 
supreme source of the universe, accessible to man and willing to 
help him. Of the two, Vishnu is the more interesting from the 
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Christian point of view, for he is a god who becomes incarnate in 
this world ‘for the protection of the good, for the destruction of evil- 
doers, and for the establishment of the religious law’. 

The incarnation of Vishnu as Krishna, the charioteer of the 
mythical hero Arjuna, is the subject of the last and greatest of the 
Hindu sacred writings, the Bhagavad-Gita; and the main message 
of the Gita seems to be this. The older doctrine of the identity of the 
human soul with brahman is accepted, but the word brahman seems 
to be used in a different sense. In the passages in which the soul is 
said to become Brahman, brahman seems to mean little more than a 
timeless state of existence. Moreover, Krishna, as the incarnation 
of Vishnu, claims to be higher than Brahman, he is the personal 
God beyond the Absolute, and must be worshipped as such. More- 
over, worship and mystical experience are not incompatible, as they 
must be in the Vedanta system, for if you are God, there can plainly 
be no point in worshipping yourself: indeed, according to the classical 
Vedanta, once you have achieved liberation, you must cease to 
observe all religious rites because they are now pointless. The 
theology of the Gita changes all this: to realize oneself as Brahman 
means no more than to realize the eternity of one’s soul, to realize 
that because it has its being outside time it cannot die. This realiza- 
tion can only be achieved by giving up all the things of this world, 
by detaching oneself wholly from all that is not eternal: only so can 
liberation be won. But once it is won, this is not the end: on the 
contrary, this represents only the initial stage of purification by 
which the soul is freed from all the dross of this world and is thereby 
enabled to enter into communion with the Eternal par excellence 
because it is now sufficiently like him to make such communion 
possible. Man’s goal is no longer the total isolation of his own 
eternal essence, it is the active participation of that essence in the 
love of God who is other than he and the only true object of worship. 
How the realization of the eternity of the soul which, before the 
Gita, had been the almost exclusive concern of Indian religion, is 
to be brought into relation with the loving worship of a personal 
God, is brought out in the last chapter of the Gita: 

‘By giving up self’, the Gita says, ‘force, pride, lust, anger, and 
acquisitiveness, with no thought of “‘mine’’, at peace, so is a man 
fitted to realize his eternal essence (to realize himself as brahman). 
Become eternal, his soul all stilled, he grieves not, nor does he desire. 
Feeling equanimity towards all creatures, he receives the highest 
love of me. By his loving devotion he comes to know me, how great 
I am and who. Then, once he has known me as I am, he forthwith 
comes to me.... 
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‘Think on me, worship me, sacrifice to me, pay me homage: so 
shalt thou come to me. I promise thee truly, for I love thee well. 
Give up all things of the law, turn to me only as thy refuge. I will 
deliver thee from all evil. Have no care.’ 

So does Krishna, the Incarnate God, summon his devotee to 
share in his life. This is no longer an arid isolation of the soul within 
itself, nor is it to delude oneself that one is either God or the ‘All’, 
it is an invitation first to realize yourself as you really are, that is, 
eternal and in that respect like God, and having become like God, 
to love him who is your eternal exemplar and to enter into 
him. 

Thus the Bhagavad-Gita completely changed the whole orienta- 
tion of philosophical Hinduism. Much the same was to happen to 
Buddhism. The Buddha, of course, had made no claims to deity be- 
cause he had no belief in God: he had merely claimed to be the 
‘Supremely Enlightened One’. Yet only a few centuries after his 
death his later disciples had transformed him into a triune God, 
the source and origin of the universe who yet became incarnate in 
the sixth century B.c., much as Vishnu had done in Hindu legend, 
‘for the establishment of the religious law’. 

This, however, was not the most important transformation of 
the original doctrine that the later Mahayana brought with it. 
Despite the ethics of total unselfishness that the earlier forms of 
Buddhists had taught, the Mahay4nists realized that there was, 
in fact, something inherently selfish in the earlier ascetic ideal. 
The goal of every man was his own salvation, his own escape into 
nirvana, not his neighbour’s, and this, the Mahayanists thought, was 
to set at naught the Master’s compassion. So in place of the earlier 
ideal they set that of the Bodhisattvas, those saintly beings who 
postponed their own nirvana in order to enable their fellow men 
toenter it before them: they ‘radiate great friendliness and compassion 
over all beings, and give their attention to them, thinking: “TI shall 
became their saviour, I shall release them from their sufferings’’.’ 
Or more fully the new faith is expressed in the following words: 

‘However innumerable beings are, I vow to save them. However 
inexhaustible the passions are, I vow to extinguish them. How- 
ever innumerable the dharmas are, I vow to master them. However 
incomparable the Buddha-truth is, I vow to attain it.’ 

So does the Bodhisattva gladly accept the task of taking upon 
himself the suffering of the whole world in order that his fellow- 
men may enter the peace of nirvana; and it seems strange that once 
the ideal of the Bodhisattva had been created, the Mahayana 
Buddhists should not have thought that union and communion with 
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such a being was a more worthwhile goal than the featureless and 
empty peace of nirvana. 

Yet both the Hindu God Vishnu in his incarnation as Krishna 
and the Bodhisattva ideal of the Mahayana Buddhists prepare the 
way for the Incarnation of God in Christ. For in Christ the good 
news brought by Krishna that God loves man and the more tragic 
self-sacrifice of the Bodhisattvas meet. Thus in the historical person 
of Christ the hopes of Indian religion which always expresses itself 
in myth are fulfilled. Christ can be regarded as much as the historical 
Bodhisattva as the historical Messiah. 

For Christianity, rooted as it is in Judaism, is and remains an 
historical religion. The world process is not conceived of, as it is in 
India, as being cyclical, it is not an endlessly repeated process of 
emanation and re-absorption into the Deity: it has a starting point, 
a middle, and an end. The starting point is the creation of man and 
his Fall, and the Christian doctrine of the Atonement is not com- 
prehensible at all except against the background of the Fall: and 
it is important to know just what we mean by the Fall. According 
to Catholic doctrine the Fall was the result of the disobedience of 
Adam, who may be taken as representing the whole human race in 
the legend; and by disobeying God Man asserts his will to live 
independently of God, he denies his creatureliness and denies that 
he has need of God. The result of this rebellion not only wrecked 
the harmony that had previously existed between man and God, 
it also wrecked the harmony of man’s own being. Body and soul were 
henceforth to be at war, and physical death is therefore seen as 
being the direct result of original sin: for God is the source of all 
life, and once man has declared his independence of God, he cuts 
himself off from the source of his own life. But, according to the 
legendary account in Genesis, the soul of man is of the breath of 
God and to that extent divine. The soul, then, cannot die, and must 
continue to live on after the death of the body: but this does not 
mean that it thereby returns to God; it does not, because it has 
rejected God. What then can it do? 

Fallen man, separated as he now is from God, looks at himself, 
and sees that there is something seriously wrong with him: he is not 
a united whole, he is half immortal and half mortal, half angel and 
half beast. There is thus no cure for him except to realize himself as 
wholly angel: he must slay the beast. This is what all mysticism 
tries to do, and it is the secret of the Buddha’s Enlightenment. At his 
Enlightenment the Buddha realized that he had conquered death, 
he had freed forever his immortal part from his mortal frame; 
and this, he thought, must be man’s ultimate good; and given the 
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human condition as he actually found it, he was right. Man, as he 
now exists, 7s an unnatural amalgam of an immortal soul and a 
mortal body, and the highest good he can achieve by his own 
efforts is to shake off that part of him which is mortal: this the 
Buddha and other Indian sages did, but the Buddha did not obscure 
the nature of this liberation with unwarrantable metaphysical 
claims; he did not claim that the timeless being he enjoyed was the 
totality of all divine life as the Vedantins did. He merely confirmed 
by his own experience what the prophet Zoroaster claimed to know 
by divine revelation, namely, that man’s soul is immortal and 
timeless, and therefore indestructible. He experienced what Christian 
doctrine was later to assert, that the soul is as certainly immortal 
as the body is mortal. 

Indian religion takes man as it finds him, a duality: and for this 
duality there can be no salvation except the final disjunction of the 
immortal half from the mortal one. Neither Judaism nor Zoro- 
astrianism, however, was prepared to accept this duality as final. 
The soul and the body, they felt, were mutually independent, the 
body being the means by which the soul expressed itself. Immortal 
life could never be complete until the body came to share in it: so, 
Zoroaster maintained, God would create a new heaven and a new 
earth in which men would enjoy eternal beatitude in body as well 
as in soul. The same idea is graphically expressed by St Paul in the 
Epistle to the Romans: ‘For we know’, he says, ‘that the whole 
creation groaneth and travaileth in pain together until now. And 
not only they, but ourselves also, which have the firstfruits of the 
Spirit, even we groan within ourselves, waiting for the adoption, to 
wit, the redemption of our body.’ 

Thus, seen against the background of both Indian religion and 
of the message of Zoroaster, the purpose of Christ’s Incarnation, 
Death, and Resurrection becomes a little more clear. God, by be- 
coming man, confirms the Judaeo-Zoroastrian view that the body 
has a dignity of its own, and by dying and rising from the dead as 
man he demonstrates that man’s ultimate destiny is immortality in 
body and in soul. The final climax of the Incarnation, however, is 
not the Resurrection but the Ascension; and this represents the final 
healing of the breach between man and God: man is taken up into 
heaven ‘and sitteth at the right hand of God the Father Almighty’. 
In other words the link between man and God, broken by origina! 
sin, is restored, and it is possible for the old love-affair between the 
two to be resumed. Christ’s bodily resurrection and ascension, how- 
ever, is only the ‘firstfruits’, the certain promise that at the end of 
time all men will rise from the dead. Seen against the background 
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of Indian religion, however, Christ’s resurrection and ascension 
have another significance. In Biblical terminology the crucifixion 
represents the slaying of the ‘old Adam’ and the resurrection repre- 
sents the birth of the ‘new Adam’, in Indian terminology it is the 
destruction of the lower soul and the realization of the timeless, 
immortal soul; but at the same time it is more than this, for as the 
Mahayan Buddhists realized, the realization of one’s own immortal- 
ity is not enough, there is still a remnant of selfishness even in 
nirvana, and this too must be crucified: only then, as the Bhagavad- 
Gita teaches, can the grace of God flow in. The isolation of the 
immortal soul is indeed the furthest point man can reach by his own 
unaided efforts; he cannot proceed beyond this without the grace 
of God, and this further leap into the divine is enacted in the_ 
Ascension of Jesus Christ, the Man-God to the Father. Thus salva- 
tion, for the Christian, does not mean ‘isolation’ within an immortal 
essence as it does for the Samkhya-Yogin, but a close union and 
communion with God in a mutual outpouring of love, and not only 
with God, but with all other souls. This is the doctrine of the 
Communion of Saints. 

Thus it would seem that all the highest insights of the more 
ancient religions meet in Christianity. By dying for his friends Christ 
demonstrates the total quality of God’s love for man as foreshadowed 
in the Bhagavad-Gita and the Bodhisattva doctrine of Mahayana 
Buddhism; by ascending to the Father he shows that the destiny of 
the human soul, now that the rift between God and man has been 
healed, is no longer to be sought in isolation but in loving com- 
munion with God; and by the whole drama of the Incarnation and 
Resurrection he confirms the prophecy of Zoroaster, that, in the last 
days, man will be resurrected in body as well as in soul, and that he 
will live, as it was God’s intention that he should, a harmonious 
whole within the greater whole of the totality of God’s universe, 
communing for ever with his Maker, God. 
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FIRSTS AND SECONDS IN SEX 


Tuomas GILBY, O.P. 


many of the burdens of existence, yet sometimes, as when 

they produce the means for individuals to make love and 
nothing more, they shift them from body to soul. Only a pill; all 
the same the weight may prove unsupportable when, leaving behind 
the world which has been given to us, we launch into another of our 
own making. The first is a harsh school, exacting recognition of our 
subordinate place in the scheme of things and acknowledgment of 
the established rules. Still there are compensations: we can know 
where we are and where to lay the blame, we can pit ourselves 
against resistance, we may be broken but at least we have belonged, 
and to something that was not us. Whereas if we rebel against our 
limits and adventure according to our merely personal wants, we 
lose all pattern, for each person as such is an original; we grasp for 
one shadow after another projected from ourselves, yet, being what 
we are, we keep our guilt-sense, no longer, however, with an object 
to prevent it turning morbid. It is as though we have strained to 
become pure persons and have ceased to be human beings, as though 
we have set ourselves the goal of absolute freedom and, having 
reached it, found ourselves empty. 


R ves ore scientists and manufacturing chemists lighten 


I 

Strip ideas and you simplify the opposition between the anarchism 
which stirs at the root of personality and the subjection to law which 
is the consequence of having been born into human nature as a 
specific kind of thing. Real life is more intricate and shows an oscilla- 
tion between the extremes. To be healthy is to remain a mixture in 
rapid motion, not to be precipitated and stuck to one side apart 
from the other. The purpose of this paper is to relate this principle 
to the subject of sex and marriage. 

There we have on one side two lovers adventuring together in 
shared experience, and on the other side male and female co- 
operating in the work of nature. The right balance is not the same 
in every individual case, and therefore not to be uniformly defined. 
All the same we can observe when it is dangerously tilted, either 
because the couple are refining their delight to the detriment of 
what they really are or because brute generation becomes reckless 
of the dignity of human persons. Our argument will treat mainly 
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of the first disorder; it will urge that if a man and a woman are to 
love completely they must take one another for better or for worse, 
and that this includes the drag of their male and female natures. 
Moreover the giving flows into their physical conjoining, as much 
gaily and playfully as grimly and purposively. They should come 
clean and without protection, candidly and without reservation. 
Sex should be taken neat; when diluted it should be given another 
name. Furthermore it will be suggested that the overemphasis on 
emancipation from the biological bonds of sex ends by becoming 
unsexed: one reflects that though his paternity is doubtful Eros was 
certainly the child of Aphrodite. 

We are likely to beg the question until we have shown that the 
personal values released in sex-activity are such that they cannot be 
separated by human art from its generative purpose: by art is meant 
contrivances rather than contrivance. Now it is apparent at once 
that with regard to purely physical processes performed below the 
moral order, conscience need not hesitate over our warrant to shape 
and twist and clip them by art. They are ours to tame as well as we 
may; the test is human amenity, not intrinsic right or wrong, for 
we have no duty of obedience to the laws of physics as such. So also 
with regard to conventional mores that are of our own making; we 
are not required to enthrone the laws of the Medes and Persians 
with absolute power, though we shall be advised to think twice 
before gainsaying them. Take, for instance, the faculty of speech: 
no one method of voice production or of noise arrangement is a 
moral imperative, for we can squeeze our notes, as in Chinese 
music, or sing falsetto, or play with words, or change the rules of 
grammar, or declaim nonsense verse. On this ground the ‘artificial’ 
can do what it likes with the ‘natural’, limited only by what is 
feasible and civil. But when speech is set in a moral context the 
situation alters and we encounter an absolute prohibition: it is 
always wrong to tell a lie, and no reasons can justify it, neither the 
highest of motives nor the avoidance of embarrassment, for it 
deforms the nature of the human act of communication by turning 
it into deceit. 

Apply this to the climax of love between a man and a woman. 
Were it merely an effect of muscles and glands, conceived in uncon- 
sciousness and brought forth without choice, then, although social 
authority would still hedge in its occasions for obvious reasons, the 
centre of the Catholic resistance to contraception would collapse. 
Such also would be the case if at the opposite extreme it could be 
shown that intercourse was generically and specifically an act of 
play—the word is used in its noblest sense—and of predilection on 
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the part of a couple who happen to be of opposite sexes. Why 
should it be so limited ?—if exquisiteness is the count a refined 
literature will demur. In reality, however, intercourse belongs both 
to the order of personal choice and of natural functions; it is charged 
at once with special intentions and a common form; it is, in the full 
meaning of the term, a human act, neither purely spiritual nor purely 
material, neither the expression of angelic affection nor of animal 
instinct. In the Christian life it is the adumbration of the marriage 
of Christ with his Church, and so St Paul spoke of it. Now this 
sacrament of the incarnation of love stays with us when we descend 
to the lower slopes of moral theology where human beings act in the 
world of physical nature to which they belong, and where, far from 
seeking to escape, they commit themselves to the conditions of their 
sexuality. We are not spirits using bodies, but substances fused of 
souls and bodies. Of course there are many other loving communica- 
tions between men and women, some of them perhaps more precious, 
but unless they are keyed to this acceptance, let us not call them acts 
of true sex, but by some other name instead. 

Hence to enter into full sexual exchanges after having taken pre- 
cautions which will prevent or arrest their inner dynamism is not 
to be compared to entering on a convivial evening primed with 
cream or limejuice or whatever is supposed to delay drunkenness or 
deal with a hangover. We cannot agree with the terms of the Report 
of the Committee submitted to the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland this year, ‘that it can quite logically be main- 
tained that contraception is but a further step in man’s attempt to 
control his environment, like clothing or the diminishing of distance 
by radio or aircraft’. 


BLACKFRIARS 


II 


The censure of contraception passed by moral theology bears 
directly not on the motives of the partners but on the type of action 
they perform. The intimacy is not biographically evaluated, which 
would be an impertinence, but co-ordinated in the widespread pur- 
poses of mankind. The judgment is consonant with that part of the 
Natural Law Theory which derives from Ulpian, the authority 
behind a third of Justinian’s Digest, who recognized a kind of 
instinctive law, common to all animals and more primitive than the 
positive laws men frame for their own convenience. Some rights are 
presupposed, and have to be respected before we treat of the 
adjustments civilization makes to their consequences. His example 
1 The Times report, May 5, 1960. 
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is the unqualified notion of the fitting and adequate apposition of a 
male and a female that they may beget.? 

Given that intercourse is a human act on the part of the man and 
the woman, then it enters into morality, and given that of its nature 
it is designed to be generative, then it is not difficult to appreciate the 
traditional reluctance (to use no stronger term) to approve the 
attempt to separate their seeking of solace as persons from their role 
as members of the human race. The second supposition is the 
stumbling-block to many. They allege that the moralists are here 
inconsistent, since they allow intercourse when there is no prospect 
of a pregnancy. Instead of meeting this difficulty directly,’ let us 
pause instead over some implications when we say that we are beings 
of a certain kind living in a world of beings also of certain kinds (we 
are much else besides and so are they), for observance of the 
relationships accordingly set up will be an essential part of our right 
response to our environment. No Christian will argue that we ought 
to be submerged in the processes of this world, but he will not agree 
that we can do with them as we will. It is not a question of remaining 
with crude nature, but of refining our material without weakening 
our essential structure. 

Some types of human activity, or our responses as a kind of thing 
to the world as presenting kinds of objects, more immediately than 
others imply a physical substrate, thus another’s property is more 
tangible than another’s good name, and this is the basis of the distinc- 
tion between the injustice of theft and of calumny. Similarly sexual 
affection is more organic than benevolence. All, however, are translated 
equally into the moral order when we ask what we should do with 
them in order to be fitted to our eternal destiny. 

To begin with we must observe certain fundamental decencies 
which we do not institute for ourselves. Catholic moralists call them 
the dictates of the Natural Law, and they take the term in a sense 
wider than that of Ulpian. Whether these ordinances pass the test of 
general acceptance can be disregarded, also for the present whether 
type-patterns of behaviour really exist. The point is that the 
Church’s position with regard to contraception is based on its con- 
viction that reason can show these essential rights and wrongs; they 
are not taught as parts of revealed truth nor as pieces of Church 
discipline which could be easily accommodated to fit new facts. It 
is not that churchmen have made up their minds but that they feel 
their minds have been made up for them. The Papacy is a con- 
stitutional monarchy when by constitution we mean the inner 


2 Summa Theologiae, 2a-2ae, lvii, 3. 
3 See T. Gilby, Morals and Marriage, Longmans, 1954, pp. 37-49. 
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rational order of creation; if there are ‘sophisticated English-speak- 
ing Catholics’ who according to a newspaper report look for a 
change of attitude in this matter they will always meet a simple 
non possumus.* Catholic theologians are not unaware of the diffi- 
culties, but they can well tend to lose patience at the suggestion that 
they have been landed in a false position for reasons ranging from 
religious politics to suspiciousness about sex. 

They treat certain decencies and indecencies as being so funda- 
mental that bad motives cannot utterly spoil an action that is good 
of its kind nor the noblest motives validate an act that is bad of its 
kind. Most of us would agree that some canons are to be applied 
irrespective of personal moods. We have a working notion of what 
constitutes cruelty to children, and though there are differences of 
opinion about punishment, for some would lecture where others 
would beat, there is a sufficient unanimity about condemning 
cruelty, and none the less when it is inflicted with the loftiest inten- 
tions, indeed all the more, because then it is most obsessional and 
dangerous. Where sex is concerned the agreement is less complete. 
While some restrictions on its manifestations will be agreed on, 
and affection and a sense of responsibility are expected to be 
present when it is shared, sex engages so many ideals and wants, 
and is expressed with so many variations, that we cannot assign an 
approximate normal to it, as we can for bodily temperature at 98.4. 
Yet natural science cannot separate its notion from that of fertility, 
and social and religious systems have always keyed it to the move- 
ment whereby one generation hands on its life to another, always, 
one feels, to the resentment of lovers who have wanted nothing else 
but one another. For what is called the modern approach to sex is 
surely as old as the hills, indeed one hopes so. What is. modern are 
the funiculars and ropeways, the use of which can scarcely be called 
climbing. 


III 

See there, almost a sneer. Only to be expected, some might say, 
when the Catholic party-line is advanced. More beating of the 
drum of denunciation, more recalling of the faithful to the rooted 
certainties and simplicities of a vanishing peasant-culture. More of 
that innate Manichaeism which excuses sex only because it is useful 
for breeding, more of that puritanism which apologizes for pleasure 
because it is merely a by-product of this. More of that fallacy that 
the future is more important than the present, and that the child 
yet to be takes priority over the living man and woman, who after 


* Sunday Times, May 15, 1960. 
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all are only potential parents. It is allowed that Rome knows what’s 
what about human nature, and is supple enough with accommoda- 
tions to its weaknesses, but that these turn out to be fidgety and 
rather mean concessions, like taking advantage of the safe period. 
Enter the figure of a cleric beetling his brows at sex unless it sends 
up the birth-rate of his co-religionists. 

Perhaps some of the priests are to blame for this obscuring of 
their image as the dedicated defenders of true sexuality, who can be 
depended on until the last ditch, and who are cherishing the present 
happiness of the partners unpreoccupied with their hypothetical 
child. Yet they are not the only sectaries, and their opposite num- 
bers among the sex-emancipators are no less easy to caricature, as 
when they assert that sex is merely a no-nonsense matter of indi- 
vidual hygiene or alternatively descant on it more dizzily as a lyric 
and perhaps the highest manifestation of the sacred. The subject, 
however, has too great dignity for us to allow the tension it contains 
to be divided between the partisans of procreation and recreation 
respectively. Then we might be faced with some surprises, the 
former claiming the happier love-songs, the latter the bonnier babies. 
Human nature is more baffling than would appear from ideologies, 
not least when we discover that the technique of freeing ourselves 
from physical consequences may carry with it an increasing psycho- 
logical anxiety. 

We address ourselves instead to the difficulty, commonly un- 
resolved, about the right order for what are called the primary and 
secondary ends of marriage. St Augustine’s enumeration of the 
threefold blessing or benefits, proles, fides, and sacramentum, which 
can be translated roughly as fruitfulness, faithfulness, and fun, 
if the last be understood as play or quies with good no longer sought 
but found, has been variously scaled down to more localized systems 
of reference. Thus the Code of Canon Law’ states bluntly that the 
primary end of marriage is the procreation and education of off- 
spring, the secondary end being mutual help and a remedy for 
concupiscence. The Book of Common Prayer varies the order, but 
without speaking of primary and secondary: ‘first, it was ordained 
for the procreation of children, secondly, for a remedy against sin, 
third for mutual society’. Following the Lambeth Conference of 
1958, the Report of the Committee of the Church of Scotland, 
already referred to, now contrasts these purposes in order of 
importance, and submits that procreation is the second purpose of 
marriage, the first being the life-long companionship, help and 
comfort of husband and wife. 

5 ¢.1013, i. 
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The shift of emphasis is obvious. But is a change of doctrine 
necessarily implied? Does it necessarily warrant support or even 
permission for the use of contraceptives? Certainly many non- 
Catholic divines are of the persuasion that the personal values 
released in intercourse are such that on occasion they can be sought 
even when steps have been taken to prevent conception. Never- 
theless the statement that companionship is the principal purpose of 
marriage could be subscribed to by many who hold firmly to the 
traditional teaching that procreation is primary. I would not 
suggest that the differences between Latin and English speaking 
theologies are merely terminological, but that it is well to define our 
terms in their proper system of reference. If we are going to dis- 
tinguish between various purposes in the single business of a man 
and a woman sharing their lives together we shall be making abstrac- 
tions, and for these we shall need technical terms, such as primary 
and secondary, principal and subordinate, first and second, and 
these form a trio of different contrasts. 

For, to cast back to the traditional view, can we conclude that a 
theologian who teaches that procreation is primary thereby rele- 
gates all other considerations to a minor place? The heritage left us 
by the medieval canonists would be enough to disprove us. Theirs 
was the effort to set the dignity of persons above tribal demands. 
And they were the contemporaries of theologians for whom the 
fact above all about marriage was that it was a sacrament, that is, a 
means of sanctifying or personal grace to the parties engaged. The 
question is both simple and subtle, and calls both for plain statement 
and methodic observation. 

Let us look at two sets of distinctions, together with some of their 
applications, others being left to the reader. The first relates to the 
different levels of sex, the second to differences in logic when sex is 
taken as a collective and institutional idea and when it is taken as a 
general idea entering formally into every marriage. 


IV 

Students of Thomas Aquinas notice his habit of treating a topic 
in layers. For the sake of convenience these may be represented 
geologically, as though they were different strata lying on top of 
one another. This picture, however, needs to be corrected, since it 
does not do justice to the interpenetrating and unifying analogies 
of his thought which sees the complexity fused into a single sub- 
stance. The main example is the division between the orders of 
nature and of grace, where the mistake of regarding it as the super- 
imposition of one system on another has prompted a copious 
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theological literature. Another example is the successive considera- 
tion of sex rising from the biological through the psychological to the 
theological stages, and descending to the moral and the juridical. 

Here again we should be warned. This is not so much a build-up 
as it were of different slabs, but a difference of types (or formal 
objects) revealed by taking a cross-section of what is in fact a single 
activity between two living persons. All the same it does represent 
a development through stages, not necessarily in a sequen~e of time, 
which we can call lower and higher, the higher manifesting fresh 
properties which cannot be reduced to the lower. Nor, and this is 
cardinal, do they abrogate what has gone before. A thing is no less 
vegetative because it is also sensitive, no less sensitive because it is 
also rational. Similarly a couple are no less animally sexual because 
they are man and woman, no less man and woman because they are 
also lovers, no less lovers because they are also married, and, we may 
add, no less married because they are also subjects of legislation by 
Church and State. 

There is a continuity all the way up—or better, from a theological 
point of view, all the way down. However freely it may range away 
from physical compulsions and exactions, the noble intercourse 
of persons is sexual only when, respecting the conditions of its 
material, it is in harmony with that kind of human act which of 
its nature is able to produce life. This purpose has not to be explicitly 
intended, nor, because of factors outside what the partners seek to 
share, need it be executed. On the other hand, if it is excluded the 
act is no more sexual than any fizzy drink is champagne. The 
highest perfection of marital communion should offer no violence 
to the laws of human biology. This is not so much a surrender to 
our limitations as an acceptance of our nature as God has made it. 
Moreover it is the law of survival and health. As the Eighth Army 
would not have been able to fight without a line of supply, though 
this stretched all the way from the United Kingdom round the 
Cape, so human loving cannot be maintained when it is cut off 
from its bases in the material world though it may voyage far away 
from them. 

God created man in his own image, in the image of God created he them; 
male and female created he them. And God blessed them, and God said to 
them, Be fruitful.6 Theologians would not have this primordial con- 
stitution subverted, and their condemnation of contraception is 
prompted less by the fear of human beings giving way to unregu- 
lated pleasure than to their fear of what will happen to them when 
they are uprooted. Here Catholicism is hardly a religion of uplift to 
® Gen. i, 27-8. 
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another world—but then, like the Apostles, it preaches the resurrec- 
tion of the body, not a release from the body. 

It is downright about the facts of life, and its working moralists 
call a spade a spade. Too down-to-earth, is the comment of divines 
of a dewier complexion, too much of the shovel and too little of the 
agricultural implement. And we can partly sympathize with them, 
for solemn writing confined to the rudiments of sex can be no less 
objectionable than the coarse humour which says that all women are 
the same in the dark. The classical measures need to be charged with . 
the romantic spirit. Although sex may be fundamentally genital, its 
so-called secondary characteristics are even more important outside 
the biological system of reference. Diffused sexuality belong to , 
poetry and politeness. With this, however, the Latin moralists are 
not directly concerned, but with what men are for and women are 
for when they make love together, this for being conceived as a 
clear-cut type of activity, embedded in the physical nature of things, 
and expressed in impersonal and sometimes quasi-legal terms. Their 
temper is that of the Mediterranean, not of the mistier Baltic. 

They recognize that their concepts are abstractions, but they are 

not nominalists to whom general ideas provide a merely verbal 
coverage for a group of facts, but realists dealing with specific notes 
embodied in reality. There is no attempt at reducing the rich variety 
of individual experience to one flat formula, not even of reducing the 
manifold values in that type of action called marital loving to plain , 
masculinity or femininity. A psychologist could well be worried by a 
patient whose reactions were exclusively either virile or womanly. 
A marriage is all the happier when husband and wife know when 
to switch roles, and not just with washing the dishes. So the Latin 
moralists are well aware that they are isolating one element, namely 
the male-female relationship, and do not mistake it for the entire 
situation. What they are insisting on is that it cannot be removed 
without changing the whole. 

As to the ranking of purposes, we observe that what is basic is ' 
primary in the sense that it comes first. An order of sequence is 
indicated. So we speak of primary rocks, primary schools, and 
presidential primaries; so St Thomas says that a starving man’s 
primary need is food, not religious instruction. Yet it is not para- , 
mount in the order of importance. } 


Vv 
Let us now lift from the compound activity of sex another sense 
in which its generative power is said to be primary, by considering 
the distinction between collective and distributive generalizations 
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on a subject, that is, between notions which apply to a class of 
things as a whole and thence can be referred somehow to its mem- 
bers and those which apply formally to each individual in a class. 
There is a difference between the purpose of the whole considered 
as a group and the purpose of the whole as exemplified in each 
particular. The end intended by a team is not precisely the end 
intended by the players taken singly, though all have their diverse 
functions in bringing it about. Similarly when we consider the 
Church as an organism stretching through time and displaying a 
hierarchy of powers and graces, we can ascribe purposes to it in 
which every Christian somehow shares but which are not formally 
effected in him. On the other hand, if we consider the Church as a 
companionship of friends in Christ, then the essential goal of every 
Christian is the same.’ 

When moral theologians describe procreation as the primary 
purpose of marriage, in what sense are we to take the generalization ? 
Do they signify marriage en bloc or each and every marriage without 
exception ? Something more than the first, but less than the second, 
for they pass beyond a collective judgment to a judgment about what 
is to be expected from the majority of cases, which, however, does 
not amount to a genuinely universal idea about marriages. 

They notice that the divine command, Increase and multiply, is 
laid on the race, not on every capable adult, otherwise it would be 
difficult to defend the vow of celibacy. Much of their argument is 
about the domestic community as an institution of nature, the 
purpose of which is to bear and educate children. It is the stable 
foundation of the wider political community, and so is established 
by law and custom. The generative purpose will be carried out in the 
normal marriage, but normal here has a statistical sense, not indeed 
of the average, but of the most. They also require that nothing must 
be intended or executed in sexuality which is contrary or positively 
opposed to its generative nature. But they do not deny the true 
nature of marriage to unions which are childless for other reasons, 
whether by choice, chance, or physical circumstances, nor the true 
character of sexuality to intercourse from which conception will not 
follow. Clearly, then, they do not mean that procreation is primary 
in the sense that actual generation or its reasonable expectation is 
an essential condition. 

What they are doing is to consider marriage by and large. The 
very term primary tends to go with a class. When Thomas Aquinas 


? For the distinction between the good of each and all and the good of the group, 
see Summa Theologiae, Suppl. xli, 2. St Thomas is considering marriage. For a 
fuller social development, see T. Gilby, Between Community and Society, Longmans, 

1953, pp. 105-23, 194-202. 
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wants to emphasize the dominant, and notably when he is speaking 
of the action of causes, that is, individual and personal substances, 
he uses the term principal: I can only wish that his usage had been 
consistent in this present question. What then is principal in marriage 
considered not as an institution nor as in most marriages, but asin the 
life of as lived by all persons who enter into it? The answer is 
straightforward: the grace of God through their mutual giving and 
taking. Indeed the fruitfulness which is the blessing of marriage is 
not confined to offspring, but is found whenever the partners are 
helping one another to grow, and to grow together. We touch here 
the Christian mystery, the sacrament signifying the conjunction of 

Christ with his Church, and remember St Paul’s echo of Isaias: 

Rejoice thou barren that beareth not; break forth and cry thou that travaileth 

not ; for more are the children of the desolate than she which hath an husband. 
So Hugh of St Victor gave eminence to the sacrament of choice 

over the office of begetting in wedlock, so the great canonists and 
theologians of the Middle Ages purified the crudities of their 
predecessors and, discerning the form in the matter, stressed the 
dignity of consent above the physical commingling.® And so recent 

Catholic moral theologians have set themselves to heighten the 

personal values which should shine through marriage, not by 

turning upside down the traditional order of purposes, but by 
lifting the service of life into the companionship of charity.1° Rome 

8 Gal. iv, 27. 

® Suppl. xlix, 3 gives a classical compression. See also G. Le Bras, Mariage. Forma- 
tion de la doctrine classique. DTC, IX, ii, 2162-2223. 

10 Thus in the admirable course of moral theology by the Redemptorist, Fr 
Bernard Haring, Das Gesetz Christi (Wewel, Freiburg; 1957), now translated 
into French, La Loi du Christ (Desclée, Paris; 1959). Marriage is treated in the 
third volume, pp. 381-510. It is to be hoped that this work will be made acces- 
sible to English readers, who at present have to make do with more legalistic 
manuals. Fr Haring draws on the living springs of the Scriptures and proceeds 
in the true temper of the science of theology. 

Among monographs addressed to the general reader I would mention 
Man and Wife, the Physical and Spiritual Foundation of Marriage, by Marc 
Oraison, translated by André Humbert, with an Introduction by John Marshall 
(Longmans, 12s. 6d.). The author, a priest who is also a doctor, writes with 
dignity and a sense of proportion. Love is taken unaffectedly as divine friend- 
ship; this, the central theme, is integrated into a philosophy of our place in 
nature, which starts from the recognition of the conditions of our physiology, 
and thence is developed through instinctive and personal relationships. 

Then come two Faith and Fact books (Burns Oates). Christian Marriage, by 
Jean Fabrégues, translated by Rosemary Haughton (7s. 6d.), is written in a 

looser and more colourful style, byt gives a useful account of the debate about 

the ends of marriage. The ‘I-Thou’ relationship must be rooted in a ‘We’ 
which implies others—and God. Romanticism in French religious writers 

usually turns out to be only skin-deep. Sex and the Christian, by Reginald F. 

Trevett (8s. 6d.) primed with Scheeben and Masure and so forth, provides good 

fare, but is cooked without salt. A figure of fiction, called ‘the Christian’, con- 

fronts the sexual climate in which the cases of the Kinsey Reports appear to live. 
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has checked tendencies towards the cult of personality which have 
showed themselves, which, holding the world well lost for love, 
would exalt the solace and enrichment of a couple together by 
detaching them from the living flow of racial processes, and would 
suggest that a baby was a stranger to their personal values, or that 
‘companionship’ could be independent of the family. 

Finally it should be remarked that the formal witness of the 
Church is more concerned with conditions than with occurrences. 
It allows for the mistakes we make, not least in the field of sex, where 
nature itself does not work tidily. Unfortunate incidents, however 
numerous, can be left to the robust conscience and ready contrition 
of the faithful. What the Church cannot do is to remain silent when 
what is wrong is proclaimed not to be wrong. Then an erroneous 
morality settles on us and from excusing ourselves we present come 
to believe that we have no guilt. In this respect acts can be good or 
bad, but habits are better or worse, for what we do is not so profound 
as what we are. Sins are a difficulty, vices a problem. Consequently 
the Church takes its stand, not against persons but against the 
causes that may carry them away, and its condemnation is not of 
the goings on of individuals but of a settled contraceptive attitude. 





PERSONAE 


6. Victor White, O.P. 
(¢ May 22, 1960) 

EUM et animam scire cupio: St Augustine, it will be admitted, 
D had the right to say this, and those who knew Father Victor 

can have no doubt that he too, in his measure, could have 
made the same astonishing claim; though they cannot possibly 
imagine him ever making it. His modesty, his ultra-English intel- 
lectual shyness, was almost excessive; such was his aversion to 
putting on airs that to get him to talk about any of the deep matters 
that his mind habitually dwelt on was like trying to capture a 
squirrel. He dodged and dived away. Yet he was, undoubtedly, a 
master in Israel, with a very strong sense of the responsibilities of a 
magister sacrae paginae. And he knew his own mind. If he was absent- 
minded, if he often seemed to be moving about in a prolonged and, 
to the observer, quite comical daydream, you had only to hear him 
addressing a class or to read a page of his writings to realize that his 
judgment, though scholarly and subtle, was perfectly definite and 
that he infinitely preferred the plainest of downright statements to 
anything like hinting or ironical obliqueness. Irony indeed is one of 
the things that his prose lacks. It is unalterably serious; every 
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phrase is forthright, and, when he hesitates, this too is expressed 
unambiguously. It was to be expected that he should sometimes 
hesitate, for he was a theological explorer, a breaker of new ground 
—whether in dialogue with Protestant theologians, as in so much of 
his God the Unknown, or in that prolonged raid into Jungian territory, 
which drew more public attention and whose chief fruits are God 
and the Unconscious and Soul and Psyche. 

Father Victor’s interest in Jungian psychology, which seems to 
have begun seriously during the war, was certainly an important 
factor in contemporary English theology, though there may be 
some disagreement over the intrinsic value of his own contributions 
to the problems which this interest raised for him. He brought to 
the matter three great, and rare, advantages: a thorough grounding 
in the theology of Aquinas (‘my master St Thomas’, he said, and he 
meant it) ; a scholar’s acquaintance with the psychological literature; 
and an ardent, even passionate, personal interest. If one may 
venture to suggest a lack in his equipment, it was perhaps on the 
philosophical side. He may sometimes give the impression of not 
standing at sufficient critical ‘distance’ from his argument, of not 
giving full play to objective logical analysis. Yet, when he gave us 
so much, when he led us so far, it seems ungenerous to stress the 
deficiencies, if such they were, of this part of his work. Acutely— 
even excessively—conscious himself of his difficulties and limitations, 
no doubt his modesty played a large part in attracting to him (and 
through him to St Thomas, and dare we say, to his greater Master 
also ?) religious thinkers and psychologists outside the Catholic fold, 
who had never before, perhaps, conceived the possibility of collab- 
orating with a Catholic theologian in the search for truth. To such 
as these Father Victor spoke with the authority of a great tradition 
faithfully and intelligently interpreted. With all his width of interest, 
he was a theologian first and last; and his best work is his most 
theological work, both in the psychological field and in that of his 
encounters with contemporary Protestantism. Two splendid examples 
come to mind, one from each field: ‘Revelation and the Uncon- 
scious’, from God and the Unconscious; ‘The Atonement’, from The 
Unknown God. 

But behind the public work was the person whom no phrases can 
recapture: the frail body, the hawklike face with its great brow, the 
grey eyes alternately brilliant and abstracted: the stubborn, taciturn 
humorous Englishman who was our brother in St Dominic. And it 
is appropriate that we should express our gratitude in the journal 
to which he gave thirty years of loyal service and in which much of 
his writing first appeared. May he rest in peace. 
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HEARD AND SEEN 
Le Dialogue Des Carmélites 


ih is not only in the competition proper that films are presented during 
the Cannes Film Festival; all over the town, from nine in the morning 
until ten at night the lights go down on performances of films not submitted 
—or not accepted—for showing in the Palais du Festival. So if one had the 
endurance for three feature films in a day, one could see all kinds of rarities. 
Most important of all, one could see the world premiére of Le Dialogue des 
Carmélites; on fighting one’s way in, this seemed to be what everyone in 
Cannes had decided to do. 

It is a trifle sad that, after all these years of waiting, the film by Pére 
Bruckberger and Philippe Agostini should have made its first appearance 
before a public audience in circumstances a little less than edifying. It 
seems that after a certain amount of hesitation, the finished film was sub- 
mitted to the French selection committee so late that the choice of French 
films had already been made for the Festival, and it was not found possible 
to include Le Dialogue as well. It was therefore decided by the producers 
that it should be shown in one of the biggest of the commercial cinemas 
while the Festival was on; a showing which would be, in effect, a world 
premiére and which was in fact advertised as a gala. As ill-luck would have 
it, the evening chosen was also that chosen for the official showing of the 
only British full-length entry in the Festival competition, Sons and Lovers. 
For once the easy-going British proved intransigent and stated that if some- 
thing were not done about this, Sons and Lovers would be withdrawn alto- 
gether, which was certainly a tribute to the pull of Le Dialogue des Carmélites. 
In the end, honour was satisfied all round; the official French entry was 
substituted for the British film that evening, and the showing of Les Carmélites 
was put forward until ten o’clock, so that everybody could see everything 
if they really wanted to. 

The story, now a long way after Gertrud von le Fort’s novel, The Lasi to 
the Scaffold, has passed through many metamorphoses since then, but has 
suffered curiously little in the course of this excessive manipulation. It is a 
deeply moving, deeply religious, deeply tolerant study of the effect of crisis 
upon character, and character moulded, moreover, by the tremendous 
formation of Carmel. The only episode I found unsatisfactory is one that 
has certainly been interpolated since the Bernanos play was published, in 
which Jean-Louis Barrault sails into one of his disturbing mimes—something 
tangential to the main story and, it seemed to me, also quite out of key. 
Otherwise the unity of conception has been upheld with the greatest purity. 

Madeleine Renaud as the first, dying, Prioress is formidable; Pascale 
Audret as Blanche de la Force suggests wonderfully well the nightmare life 
of one who must strugg!e with pathological fear in an historical period 
when even the bravest could be forgiven for trembling: while Soeur 
Constance, that most perfect portrayal of a child of God, whom even 
routine acting can scarcely weaken, is here made something so touching, so 
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precisely the embodiment of Cordelia’s ‘So young, my lord, and true’, that 
Anne Doat’s performance reduces one nearly to tears. The most risky piece 
of casting is undoubtedly that of Jeanne Moreau as Mére Marie de I’Incar- 
nation, for this outstanding young actress has largely made her name in 
films in the most contemporary, not to say extreme, manner. She starred, 
you may remember, in Les Amants and was seen later in Cannes in Peter 
Brook’s spell-binding Moderato Cantabile, a performance for which she was 
given the prize as best actress. It must at once be admitted that she has 
subordinated herself with the greatest discipline to this exceedingly harsh 
role, and her control, her devotion and her true appreciation of the 
Bernanos ethos more than justify the risk taken by the director in using her 
here. 

I was a little disappointed in the choice of Alida Valli as the second 
Prioress, for she was not up to making that strong contrast with the first 
which the script demands; and it seemed to me (though I must admit that 
my French colleagues were not in agreement) that the opposition to Mére 
Marie’s urging of the vow of martyrdom was not sufficiently stressed. The 
singular intelligence with which the Revolutionary characters, led by Pierre 
Brasseur as the Commissaire, were both directed and played emphasized 
the crucial politico-religious problem so cogent in our own day, and gave 
the film an added dimension The photography, as one would expect in an 
Agostini film, was beyond praise, and the shots of the nuns in their orchard, 
of the clandestine Good Friday service, of the mounted men clattering 
erratically round the church will always stick in the mind. Not only is the 
music by Jean Francaix excellent, but the whole sound-track seems to me 
far above average, carrying with it overtones of menace and violence 
integral to the story of Blanche and her terror. 

Where the film dilutes the uncompromising Bernanos Dialogue there its 
effect becomes weaker: where no concessions are made it succeeds triumph- 
antly. This is not so tough a piece of cinema as Le Journal d’un Curé de 
Campagne, but it is a Catholic film for which no apologies need be made in 
any company: Pére Bruckberger and M. Agostini have acquitted themselves 
heroically—we must hope that their film will come soon to England. 

MARYVONNE BUTCHER 


SCOTTISH SURVEY 
The Fourth Centenary of the Scottish Reformation 


ep eulogy on Pope Pius XII, spoken by Dr Charles L. Warr, minister 
of the High Kirk of St Giles’ in Edinburgh, was a landmark in the 
history of Protestant-Catholic relations in Scotland. On the Sunday follow- 
ing the late Pope’s death, Dr Warr said: 

‘In Pope Pius XII a prince and a great man has fallen in Israel, and 
however far we may have been divided from him in matters of doctrine and 
ecclesiastical practice, it behoves us to pay our humble tribute of respect. 

‘In the personality of Eugenio Pacelli, for the last nineteen years a lamp 
of sanctity, wisdom and moral grandeur has shone from the Vatican 
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through the mists and shadows of this troubled earth. We would join with 
those in all the Churches, and with multitudes who own no ecclesiastical 
allegiance who today feel deep gratitude to God for the life and witness of 
Pope Pius XII.’ 

This is a far cry from 1560 and ‘the horrible harlot the kirk malign’, and 
from 1647 with its definition of the Pope as ‘that antichrist, that man of sin, 
and son of perdition, that exalteth himself in the church against Christ, and 
all that is called God’. 

It is true that a voice in the wilderness complained that Protestants like 
Dr Warr were going a bit too far in their praises of the late Pope, but this 
meanness was briskly rebuked in the correspondence columns of the 
national press, and one felt that the country as a whole would hear nothing 
but good of Eugenio Pacelli. 

This mood may surprise those who do not know Scotland, for it seems 
to be a common assumption that Scotland is more anti-Catholic than 
England. This assumption is a naive inference from the fact that the 
Presbyterian Church made a more obvious break with the Catholic Church 
than did the Anglican Church. Presbyterians themselves will affirm that 
they have carried the Reformation to a more logical conclusion than Angli- 
cans have, and that they have more thoroughly destroyed the notion that 
there is a tradition to be upheld by some succession in an outward form of 
the Church. But it does not follow that Calvinism must necessarily have 
produced an enduring frame of mind which is emphatically and emotionally 
hostile to the Church. The truth is rather that the very clarity of the original 
opposition to Catholic thought has led to a situation today where, in spite 
of difference, a fruitful discussion can be begun, based upon mutual respect. 

But this mutual respect, which I intend to emphasize later, is not so 
new as is often supposed. Mgr Cerri made a survey of the state of religion 
in these islands in the seventeenth and eighteenth centurics and reported 
with astonishment that in Scotland, antipathy to the Church was notably 
absent. It is a fact also that in Scotland we have but one Reformation 
martyr, Blessed John Ogilvie, s.j., and he was martyred under an episco- 
pacy. There are records too of how magistrates, especially in the North- 
East, winked the eye and tipped off recusants before setting out to apprehend 
them. It is difficult to say what the reasons for this were. It may be that 
Scots always tend to be a bit anarchical; and it may be that in such a small 
country ties of blood have confused political issues. ‘The Reformation must 
have divided many families in Scotland. 

Another fact of the utmost importance is that when political passions 
became seriously aroused it was in the battle between presbytery and 
episcopacy. National feeling in Scotland was allied to presbyterianism and 
became directed against prelacy and the English Church. The people were 
made to feel that in fighting against prelacy they were defending the 
spiritual independence of the Church against encroachment by the civil 
power, using prelates as puppets. This attitude of mind has in it the seeds of 
an understanding of the Catholic demand that the Church is not to be sub- 
jected to State interference. 
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The theological vigour with which early Calvinists opposed Catholic 
teaching did not, therefore, become allied directly to later political develop- 
ments, whereas in England the course of religious history facilitated the 
growth of the myth that Catholicism is anti-British. Nothing of this sort 
occurred in Scotland. In fact a slight anti-British flavour in Catholicism 
would be seen as a merit. , 

It is quite possible that it is England which is more anti-Catholic than 
Scotland because of the social and political associations affecting the 
relations between the two Churches. 

Not only is it true that Presbyterianism in Scotland today shows an 
absence of effective anti-Catholicism; but it is also a fact that there is a 
positive disposition in the Presbyterian mind to appreciate and co-operate 
with Catholicism. An example of this is the way Catholics and Presbyterians 
have worked out a solution to the problem of Catholic schools in the 1918 
Act. The reason why such a satisfactory arrangement could be worked out 
is because Presbyterians fully appreciate and share the Catholic principle 
in the issue. The State must provide education for all but the State has no 
right to interfere in religion, yet it is bound to see to it that the Word of God 
has free course. In the seventeenth century the theory would also have been 
that the State must put down heresy, but today, liberalism has had its say 
and the right of conscience is respected. Thus Catholic children must be 
educated as other children and must have their Faith taught them properly 
too. And so Catholic schools are integrated into the national scheme for 
education. Teachers in these schools must be certified both by the State 
and by the Church, but the appointment of particular teachers is made 
by the appropriate education authority. On these authorities priests take 
their place in exactly the same way as do Presbyterian ministers. It is 
interesting to observe that in the Highland districts where the Shorter 
Catechism still has some hold, the relation of the minister to the parish 
school is exactly the same as that of the priest to the Catholic school. 

We applaud the educational arrangement in Scotland because of the 
financial benefit which the Church enjoys from it; but this benefit is 
perhaps not so great as the whole outlook of which it is but a symptom. 
It shows that once Presbyterians begin to smile at the idea of the Scarlet 
Woman, there seems to be a ready means of contact and co-operation 
between Catholics and Presbyterians. Far too long have Catholics been 
misled about the ethos of Presbyterianism and have failed to see that it is 
the easiest thing in the world to find that a Presbyterian is a brother. 
Once this is grasped we can set about analysing the nature and causes of 
the separation. 

In recent years much interest has been aroused by the proposals to 
amalgamate the Anglican and Presbyterian Churches. It is well known 
now that the movement has ended in deadlock. What has been the immedi- 
ate result of this deadlock ? 

The first result seems to have been that in 1959 the General Assembly 
found a new topic to engage its enthusiasm—African federation. The 
General Assembly—the only body which in any way resembles a Scottish 
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parliament—was clearly delighted to be able to pass a deliverance challeng- 
ing the Government’s policy on Nyasaland. The members of Assembly 
voted with sincerity but it is not impertinent to ask whether many may not 
have been unconsciously moved by the desire to seize the opportunity of 
finding that the Church of Scotland could speak with a fairly united voice. 
Was the solidarity on the African issue not in part a compensation for the 
frustration of the movement towards unity which culminated the year before ? 

Whatever the issue may be, the Church of Scotland is likely to show an 
increasing desire to be able to speak its mind unanimously. This urge is a 
function of the instinct to find Christian unity. 

Another result of frustration in conversations with Anglicans is that it 
will be easier for Presbyterians and Catholics to make contact. This is quite 
the opposite to what many may have imagined, who think that if Pres- 
byterians find it hard to agree with Anglicans they must find it even harder 
to agree with Catholics. People think this way perhaps because they have 
accepted the Anglicans’ own estimation of themselves as a bridge Church. 
The attitude of Presbyterians to Anglicanism is no direct index to the way 
they will regard Catholicism. 

The correct appraisal of the Presbyterian-Anglican deadlock lies more 
along the following lines. Presbyterians are now convinced that Anglicans 
will not yield on the principle that a united Church must be episcopal. 
But as The Scotsman saw clearly when the Bishops’ Report was first published, 
and as many Presbyterians grasp more vaguely, the Anglicans cannot 
consistently take up this attitude towards Presbyterians without admitting 
that the Catholic Church is right in taking up the same attitude towards 
them. The Scotsman said in 1957, ‘If unity is of the essence of the Church’s 
life, . . . then the logical step is to return to Rome’. The outcome of the 
discussion turns out to be, therefore, that Presbyterians have cleared their 
minds a bit and are ready to see the Catholic Church as no more idolatrous 
than the Anglican Church, and much more consistent. In fact, the Pres- 
byterian has a slight appreciation of the fact that the unity of doctrine 
within the Catholic Church gives some reason to the idea of apostolic 
succession. Traditionally, Calvinism has stressed that apostolic succession 
lies in succession of true doctrine. 

The discussions about re-union with Anglicans and the final deadlock 
have thus helped the Catholic Church move into the centre of the picture 
in Scotland. We are likely to see in the coming decades that the protagonists 
in theological argument will be the Catholic and the Protestant, i.e. 
Reformed, theologians. We have already had a notable example of this in 
the large-scale debate which took place in the correspondence columns of 
The Scotsman at the end of 1957 between Professor Torrance and Father 
James Quinn, s.j., when the theme was the Word of God in Scripture and 
Tradition. 

Discussion with Anglicans is probably felt to be frustrated from the start 
—the Presbyterian is not sure whether he is the same genus as his opponent 
or not; but with Catholic theologians it is different—you get your money’s 
worth of argument at least. 
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The Presbyterian’s heightened interest in the Catholic Church will not 
be only because he finds in it a solid opponent in theological argument. 
Partly helped on by the frustration of the Bishops’ Report proposals, he is 
beginning to see the problem of divided Christendom as the problem of 
healing the schism between the Catholic Church and the Reformed and 
Evangelical Churches. The Presbyterians who are seriously interested in the 

! cause of re-union will not drop that interest because of the recent deadlock 
but are more likely to apply their energies to facing the problem of the 
Reformation schism at its source. To say this is merely to point out that the 
religious climate in Scotland will take its colour more from the Continent 
than from England. In doing this Scotland is only running true to form. 
In the beginning it took its Protestantism from Geneva and in recent years 
it has taken its scholarship from Basel and other centres of European 
theology. 

The kind of argument we will see in Scotland from now on will be that 
between Rome and Geneva; and the kind of movement towards under- 
standing and sympathy between Catholics and Protestants will be like the 
‘Una Sancta’ movement in Germany. In Scotland there is likely to be a 
small but potent force operating to produce an expression of what Cullmann 
has called ‘solidarity’; and that ‘solidarity’ will be expressed chiefly between 
Catholics and Presbyterians. Presbyterians will be much readier to show 
‘solidarity’ in spite of difference when they are clear about the nature of the 
difference. 

These statements are not mere speculation, but are based on observation 
of present indications. Already we have mentioned the co-operation which 
takes place between Presbyterian ministers and Catholic priests on education 
committees. We also see today much more social meeting between the two 
groups of clergy than took place even ten years ago. It would take very little 
planning to direct this informal contact into theologically fruitful channels. 
There are many Presbyterian ministers in Scotland who would welcome the 
opportunity to discuss common problems with Catholic priests, and also 
to learn what the Catholic Faith really is. 

Dr Warr observed that Christianity itself is on the defensive against the 
powers of evil. Great numbers of Presbyterians—especially clergy—know 
this and they look to the Catholic Church as an ally. The Spirit has moved 
in our separated brethren and it may be that the time has come when 
we must discover how to make a complementary response in an organized 
way. The tragedy of the Reformation has been growing for four hundred 
years. It might take only one hundred to repair the damage to the unity 
of the Church if only we had the right hundred-year plan. 

RoNALD WALLS 













SPANISH CHRONICLE 


N the night of February 10-11 a disastrous fire broke out in theseminary 
of Salamanca. With great courage the professors, the 113 seminarists and 
young Dominican students from the college of San Esteban nearby entered 
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the burning building and saved all they could of the books and furniture. 
Fortunately no one was injured. The material damage is estimated to be 
over one million pesetas. The seminarists are now homeless and an appeal 
for funds to build a new seminary is being launched in Spain and also in 
America. The building, which was practically gutted, was the former 
College of the Knights of Calatrava and, though completely restored in 
the eighteenth century, the original building dated back to 1592. Its 
magnificent staircase by Churriguera was destroyed. 

The Pontifical University of Salamanca, restored in 1940 under Car- 
dinal Pla y Deniel, began with thirty-one students, and is now flourishing 
with 672, distributed among the faculties of theology, philosophy and canon 
law. Affiliated to the university is the Instituto Teolégico Femenino Santa 
Catalina, connected with the feminine Pontifical Institute in Rome, 
‘Regina Mundi’, with the same programme and granted the same diplomas. 


Deeply mourned all over Spain, Dr Gregorio Marafién died in Madrid 
on March 27, of thrombosis. An erudite scholar, he was a model of profes- 
sional rectitude and of human sympathy. By temperament he loved to seek 
out and investigate problems—problems of history, which gave us his books 
on Antonio Pérez (of which an English translation was published a year or 
two ago), the Conde-Duque de Olivares, Carranza; problems of human 
biology—sex, the endocrine glands; problems of social life—liberalism. 
Often brought up against opinions from which he felt obliged to dissent, 
he never set himself up as infallible. Notwithstanding his great learning, he 
always had a deep respect for all who differed from him. In the latter half of 
his life at least, Marafiédn was a practising Catholic with, though such was 
his discretion that few were aware of the fact, a genuine apostolic zeal. 
He was a true Christian, full of charity to his neighbours, whatever their 
social position. His death is a great loss to scholarship, not only in Spain and 
Spanish America, but throughout Europe. 


1960 is the fourteenth centenary of the birth of St Isidore and the first 
millennium of the issue of the Visigothic Bible of Leédn. The Centro de 
Estudios e Investigacién in Leén has decided that the best and most lasting 
homage would be to make a deep study of the personality of the saint, his 
work, period, his influence both in Spain and in Europe as a whole. To this 
end it has convened a Reunién Internacional de Estudios Isidorianos, to 
which specialists both in Spain and abroad have been asked to contribute. 
There will be exhibitions, academic sessions, religious functions, meetings 
of priests and intellectuals. St Isidore’s relics have been kept in Leén since 
the eleventh century. The saint has been chosen as their patron by the 
Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas, the body responsible for the 
publication of so many of the works of scholarship now being produced in 
Spain. An edition of the Etymologies was published in 1951 by the Biblioteca 
de Autores Cristianos. It may not be without interest to mention in this 
connection a French work by J. Fontaine, published in 1959: Isidore de 
Seville et la culture classique dans I’ Espagne wisigothique. 
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The Consejo Episcopal Latinoamericano has put forward certain 
important points in the campaign against materialistic atheism in Latin 
America. It first of all points out that sociological formation must be based 
on integral religious and moral formation. For this the Council recommends, 
among other proposals, an adequate social formation, for both sexes, in 
seminaries and houses of religious training. Study weeks and conferences 
should be arranged to stimulate enthusiasm. The systematic preaching of 
the Church’s social doctrine is recommended, as well as the religious and 
moral formation of the laity. The holding of Catholic social weeks is to be 
encouraged, and inter-American study circles are to be organized. The 
Catholic Information services in each country should bring to the fore the 
Church’s activities in the social field. Catholics should play their part in all 
national centres of education and art. An association of Catholic artists and 
writers should be formed and there should be exhibitions, popular plays, 
etc., on the theme of Christian social justice. The Council stresses the grave 
obligation of the authorities and of the faithful to promote a morally healthy 
cinema, radio and television, and to protest against programmes which 
offend. 

The Bishop of Mallorca, Don Jestis Enciso, urges the necessity of diocesan 
co-operation in the work of OCHSA—the sending of priests to Spanish 
America. He desires that such priests shall have the full support of their 
dioceses, to which they will eventually return. To this end the Instituto 
Apostélico Junipero Serra was created, and in Mallorca it is this institution 
that will prepare priests, nuns, members of secular institutes and lay 
people for work in Spanish America. Incidentally, the first Latin-American 
conference is to be held in Rio de Janeiro from August 15 to 20, 1960. 


Caritas, a section of Catholic Action in Spain, is initiating a nation-wide 
campaign, the purpose of which is to arouse in the Spanish consciousness a 
greater sense of personal responsibility for all needs. Taking account of the 
double aspect of charity—love of God and love of one’s neighbour—the 
campaign is centred on the feasts of Holy Thursday and Corpus Christi. 
Holy Thursday, the day of universal love, should be marked by the prayer 
and sacrifice of all for all, especially for those in need; on the feast of 
Corpus Christi, by what we give to Christ in his poor, we should show that 
the love of Christians towards Christ goes beyond hymns and flowers. 
Incidentally, the women of Catholic Action have launched a campaign 
against world hunger. 

K. Ponp 


REVIEWS 
Through the African Bush 
HE usual guides are becoming too old. Lord Hailey’s An African Survey, 


Seligman’s Races of Africa, Baumann and Westermann’s Les Peuples et les 
Civilisations de Afrique and the rest, all plot the course on ancient bearings. 
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None of them really provides what is now needed for anyone interested in 
getting quickly a picture of the cultures and sociology of Africa as it now is. 
They are too official and magisterial, or caught up in anthropological and 
economic detail, or enthusiastic for bows, beads and baskets. They do not 
distinguish the wood from the trees for general readers whose time for 
Africa is limited. So until someone writes an entirely new kind of book on 
African sociology and cultures, it will be hard for most people to form any 
accurate general impression of the human similarities and differences that 
underlie the political life of the continent.* 

This little excursion into the bush of current writings about Africa is 
through fairly thin scrub as it happens: not that the books are bad, but there 
are not many of them. (A number of autobiographies and human interest 
stories are omitted—one tires of reading reviews of them.) On the track of 
popular academic writing, Basil Davidson’s history, Old Africa Rediscovered,* 
is a notable landmark. It probably could not have been written ten years ago, 
for lack of material and for lack of interest in it (though there was a previous 
work on African history from an African point of view, de Graft Johnson’s 
African Glory). Old Africa Rediscovered tends to proliferate names of peoples 
and places and makes too many comments for its size; but to pick up from 
time to time it is a good introduction to the possibilities of African history, 
and refers to a great deal of work that is not generally known. It should be 
supplemented by a second volume on African cultures today, but that would 
need much more anthropological knowledge and more contact with people. 
(Mr Davidson did his best, but probably lacked opportunity for much of 
the travel that would be necessary.) 

The book now needed is one that does not make too much of the contrast 
between Old Africa and New Africa. Who talks of Old Europe and New 
Europe? If the son of a Scottish crofter becomes a bank manager, it seems 
quite natural; but if the son of an African farmer becomes a clerk, what 
‘problems of social change’, ‘adaptations’, ‘tensions’ and so forth are 
supposed to be involved! I see that an old Africa hand with a passion for 
snakes is said to have lamented administrative policies that ‘make third-rate 
Europeans out of a race of potentially first-rate Africans’. Africans seem to 
complain of them because they have made first-class citizens out of some 
potentially third-rate Europeans, another problem of social change and 
culture contact. Mr Davidson shows for how long and how deeply a variety 
of foreign influences have permeated African life. In such places ‘the 
African personality’, however defined, has incorporated something of the 
Arab or the European. It does not just lie below the surface waiting to 
‘rise up’ or ‘break out’ (the choice of metaphor depends upon who you are 
and where you live in Africa). Basil Davidson is useful in describing how 
complex, and in places rich in the arts of life, the African background is. 
I suppose it will do nothing for those who like the stereotype of ‘the African’ 
dressed in skins, eating maize porridge and grateful for it too—a stereotype 


1 A newly planned Oxford Library of African Literature will provide a solid basis 
for such impressions. 


2 Old Africa Rediscovered. By Basil Davidson. (Gollancz, 25s.) 
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as realistic as would be that of ‘the European’ singing at his conveyor belt 
and touching his forelock to the gentry. 

The rest of the books at first sight seem to emphasize the variety in Africa. 
What are we to make of the contrast between the magnificent library of an 
Ethiopian scholar pictured in Edward Ullendorf’s The Ethiopians,® and the 
almost naked old peasant pictured on the cover of E. W. Winter’s Beyond the 
Mountains of the Moon?* But of course (though the peasant is from another 
part of Africa) there is no inconsistency. Europe is equally represented in a 
farm labourer and a university professor. Only when Africa is in question 
it often seems to be assumed that everyone ought to be more like everyone 
else, to be ‘the African’. The Ethiopians is a convenient introduction, as far 
as a non-specialist in a very specialized field can tell. Beyond the Mountains 
of the Moon consists of the dictated autobiographies of four Africans, much 
as one might (if one could persuade them) take four people out of the market 
place in an English country town and let them tell their stories in their own 
words. I found nothing intrinsically interesting in these stories, and some- 
how, when presented in this way without much explanation, the unfortu- 
nate authors are made to appear naive and quaint for the benefit of a 
public they could not gauge. A number of specialized anthropological 
studies have appeared, of which those most likely to reach a general 
public are Professor Read’s Children of their Fathers® (the children, and the 
fathers of course, are the Ngoni of Nyasaland, and they are or were all very 
integrated and well behaved) and John Beattie’s portrait of the Banyoro 
of Uganda.* This is one of an American series in which various peoples of 
the world are described without technical jargon. Finally, the new World’s 
Classics East African Explorers is an excellent anthology. Who could fail to 
enjoy Joseph Thomson, for example, visiting the land of Makula: 

It seemed a perfect Arcadia. . . . The people accorded in every respect 

with the scene. The time was the sultry afternoon hours, and all were 

having a siesta before bestirring themselves to enjoy their evening repast 
and the cool hours of the sunset. . . . I felt as if I had fallen upon some 
enchanted place, as I stood unseen taking in the picture. 
The charm was easily broken. We simply gave a shout, and in a 
moment every man was on his feet, clutching his spear.’ 
“We simply gave a shout’: what a lot of the history of ‘culture contact’ in 
Africa is summarized there. 
Goprrey LIENHARDT 


® The Ethiopians. By Edward Ullendorf. (O.U.P., 30s.) 
* Beyond the Mountains of the Moon. By E. W. Winter. (Routledge and Kegan Paul, 


28s.) 
5 Children of their Fathers. By Margaret Read. (Methuen, 18s.) 
* Bunyoro: An African Kingdom. By John Beattie. (Henry Holt and Co., New York.) 
7 East African Explorers. Selected and introduced by Charles Richards and James 
Place. (World’s Classics Double Volume, 8s. 6d.) 
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Biblical Deeps and Shallows 


T GREGORY THE GREAT once said that the word of God, by which 

he meant Scripture, is like a river that is both shallow and deep, where a 
lamb can find a foothold and an elephant can float at large. Of the following 
recent books on Scriptures some likewise are for the non-specialist, some for 
the specialist. La Parole de Dieu’ is an excellent introduction for the intelligent 
layman; it is in fact more than that, it is an initiation, the author taking 
pains to start by setting the Bible in its proper relation to faith and to the 
Church, with a sensible chapter on how to go about reading it, introducing 
the reader to Hebrew words, ways of thinking and literary procedure, 
outlining the way in which revelation was given in history, in a history, and 
giving a long chapter to the history of the Bible itself and its exegesis. 
Two further books deal with Hebrew mentality. M. Tresmontant,* in an 
essay first published in the ‘Lectio Divina’ series, educes the metaphysic 
implied in the language and concepts of the Bible; his method is to contrast 
the Hebrew categories with those European ones stemming from the 
Greek, in particular from Plotinus and the Platonist tradition, but it may 
be doubted in the end whether the attempt to express the Hebrew mind in 
Western abstractions, even if only to contrast them, does not defeat its own 
purpose. Professor Childs* studies the question of myth as it enters into, 
conflicts with, and is adapted by, the Hebrew mind under the influence of 
revelation: this is perhaps a book for the specialist, but it is a sane and 
valuable contribution to one aspect of Old Testament study, his analysis 
of the texts he has chosen as illustrations is lucid and convincing, and his 
broader examination of what he calls the ‘Old Testament’s categories of 
reality’ of time and space is important for the fulfilment in Christology and 
liturgy. 

A new introduction to the New Testament by two American scholars* 
is concerned less with the mind of the people through whom revelation was 
given, though due importance is given to the role of the community in the 
creation of the New Testament writings, than with the world in which 
those writings appeared: it is illustrated with a number of photographs and 
maps which are helpful, but the attitude of the writers to such problems 
as the common source of Matthew and Luke and the historical tradition in 
the Fourth Gospel, leaves an impression of coming from certain strata of 
the higher criticism that are now crumbling. With the latest book of 
Professor Cullman to be translated® we are back on the level of the most 
recent scholarship, none the less interesting for being handled with a certain 


1 La Parole de Dieu. By Georges Auzou. (Editions de l’Orante, 14 F.) 

* A Study of Hebrew Thought. By Claude Tresmontant, translated by M. F. Gibson. 
(Desclée, 150 FB.) 

8 Myth and Reality in the Old Testament. By Brevard S. Childs. (S.C.M., 9s. 6d.) 

4 The Living World of the New Testament. By Howard Clark Kee and Franklin W. 
Young. (Darton, Longman and Todd, 25s.) 

5 The Christology of the New Testament. By Oscar Cullmann. Translated by Shirley 

G. Guthrie and C. A. M. Hall. (S.C.M., 42s.) 
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flexibility of imagination. Professor Cullman adopts the same basis for his 
examination of New Testament Christology as Dr Vincent Taylor did, 
that is, the titles given to Jesus by the earliest Christians, though he restricts 
the number used by Dr Taylor, confining himself to those most frequently 
used. To these he applies roughly the same method each time, elucidating 
first the connotations of the title for contemporary Judaism (and where 
necessary Hellenism), the use of or reaction to it by our Lord, and the 
Christological sense of it in the minds of the first Christians; in the course of 
this, as one might expect, he provides much illuminating and stimulating 
exegesis of the texts, and his chapter on “The Son of Man’ is a very important 
contribution to the study of this most ambiguous title. A final chapter 
relates the conclusions of the separate enquiries to one another and brings 
out the central unity of the Christology of the New Testament. 

Two shorter works are also concerned with this aspect of New Testament 
Studies. Professor Schweizer* takes as his starting point the concept of 
discipleship as it appears in the vocation stories in the gospels; this was 
profoundly upset by the Crucifixion and remodelled after the Resurrection, 
leading to the first and most ancient Christology of the Just One, vindicated 
and exalted by God. Son and Saviour’ is composed of articles by five Catholic 
scholars which appeared originally in Lumiére et Vie; they come under the 
category of initiation, the modulation of scholarship for the intelligent 
reader who wishes not only to know but to live by what he knows of the 
Saviour. The translation is perhaps at times over-literal; did M. Gelin 
really mean that the gospel ideas ‘persecuted’ (p. 37) the Judaeo-Christian 
mentality ? 

Finally St Paul. Professor Munck’s study of St Paul® is certainly deep 
enough for an elephant to float in; to any but a specialist in Pauline studies 
it is likely to seem a dust-bath. But his aim is of great importance: it is to 
remove the lingering influence of the Tiibingen school with its dogmatic 
dichotomy of Paul and Jerusalem. He insists that the text of St Paul must 
be studied long and deeply before ever the data of Acts are brought into 
relationship with it, the preference then being given always to Paul. This 
indeed leaves another problem, the relation of Acts to the Epistles, in even 
more acute relief. Professor Munck’s arguments are long and intricate but 
his conclusions carry considerable weight. The Powers that Be® is a study of 
the enigmatic passage in Romans xiii, 1-7; the exegesis is prepared by very 
careful examination of Jewish and Graeco-Roman concepts of the spirit- 
world and the state, and the book is concerned with the modern Protestant 
discussion of the New Testament attitude to the latter. 

BENET WEATHERHEAD, O.P. 


® Lordship and Discipleship. By Eduard Schweizer. (S.C.M., 10s. 6d.) 

7 Son and Saviour: A Symposium. By A. Gelin et al. Translated by Anthony Wheaton. 
(Geoffrey Chapman, 12s. 6d.) 

® Paul and the Salvation of Mankind. By Johannes Munck. Translated by Frank 
Clarke. (S.C.M., 42s.) 

® The Powers that Be. By Clinton D. Morrison. (S.C.M., 9s. 6d.) 
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Tue CuristiAN Ministry In Arrica. By Bengt Sundkler. (Studia Missionalia 

Upsaliensia, 35 Swedish Crowns.) 

Dr Bengt Sundkler, of the Faculty of Theology in the University of 
Uppsala, is a well-known authority on African missions and religious 
movements of all kinds, and he has some important writings already to his 
credit. In this very frank book he has made a comparative study of the 
Christian missions and churches in Negro Africa, a study all the more 
valuable in that he has been able to review the facts in the light of his own 
considerable experience as a missionary to the Zulus. Or rather, it is a study 
of the Protestant missions and churches, for, though Catholic activities are 
mentioned here and there, and always with sympathy and understanding, 
it is the Protestants in whom he is interested; though much that can be 
said about the one can be said about the other. When he speaks of the 
‘Church’ or the ‘Catholic Church’ he appears to have in mind Christians of 
every denomination and of all sorts, and there are some pretty queer sorts 
in Africa. The author himself is a Swedish Lutheran. 


The theme of the book is familiar. The missions now depart, the churches 
take their place. European missionaries belong to the colonial period; they 
were one facet of White domination. They shared with colonial adminis- 
trators the prestige ‘of a higher civilization, and the administrations sup- 
ported them in so many ways that they were more or less looked upon, or 
looked up to, as a special type of government officials, ordained school- 
masters. They never had it so good, with all the power of government 
behind them and their schools the exclusive channel of advancement, both 
cultural and professional, for young Africans. 

Now all is changing, and much has already changed. Apart from Africans 
becoming politically independent, African Christians want to run their own 
church affairs. They do not want always to have to take second place and 
to seem to represent a lower grade of European Christianity; they want their 
churches to be African, African run and African in idiom and expression. 
Professor Busia, the Ghanaian politician and sociologist, has warned us 
(p. 236) that ‘for all their influence, the Christian Churches are still alien 
institutions (in Africa)’. The fundamental problem in this new state of 
affairs is obviously the place of the African pastor. All the churches are, 
at last, trying as hard as they can to hand over control to Africans, to 
turn mission into church. What of the pastor? Dr Sundkler deals faithfully 
with present difficulties, of which I mention only a few. The African pastor 
has also in the past never had it so good. He and the chief shared honours in 
the community. Now chiefs are losing their prestige, and pastors too, as the 
new African intelligentsia, better educated and better paid than either, 
begin to assert themselves. Then, Christianity has been only too often 
presented to the African as just a part of the European way of life, and the 
African pastor is now getting the come-back from this: the stooge of the 
Europeans, they call him. Also it has not escaped the observation of Africans 
that their European masters, other than the missionaries, are very often 
Christians neither by faith nor practice, and some have naturally concluded 
that there is something a bit phoney about missionary teachings. 
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Then, again, there is the linguistic difficulty. Many missionaries who have 
lived a long time among one or other African people think they know the 
native language because they can speak it, whereas only too often native 
words in their translations do not have the meanings they suppose. Conse- 
quently translations of the Scriptures, especially of the New Testament, 
can be unintelligible to Africans. Moreover, as Dr Sundkler points out, 
there is almost no pastoral, theological, and exegetical literature in any 
African language. A final illustration: the unspoken colour bar, the distance 
which still often prevails between the White missionary and the Black 
pastor. ‘As a Protestant’, writes Dr Sundkler (p. 185), ‘I had reason to be 
disturbed by the fact that in many countries, not least in the Belgian Congo, 
African pastors would contrast their own position with the supposedly warm 
fellowship between Roman Catholic priests of both races. In Tanganyika, 
I was told by an influential pastor who has seen the world: ““The Roman 
priests laugh at us, because there is no real fellowship between us and the 
Western missionary”’.’ 

All this amounts to the plain fact that in future the Africans must run 
their own churches and create their own religious literature. Otherwise, 
Dr Sundkler thinks, the very survival of Christianity in Africa is at stake, 
threatened as it is by materialism, Communism, Islam, nationalism, and 
satyagraha ideas. A big battle is going on in this vast continent for the souls 
of its inhabitants. I know of no book which gives a better account of the 
issues involved and the present state of the conflict than the one under 
review. 

E. E. EvANns-PRITCHARD 


A History or Puttosopny, Vol. 6. Wolff to Kant. By Frederick Copleston, 

s.J. (Bellarmine Series, No. 17. Burns and Oates; 35s.) 

The industry that acquired this mass of material and the intelligence 
that mastered it all cannot be praised enough in any words the present 
reviewer could find; this volume, of 439 pages, not counting a bibliography 
and a really useful index, is the sixth of Father Copleston’s History, of which 
there is more to come. The last chapter is a concluding review. The choice of 
Wolff for the title, though he does not come till page 113, may have some- 
thing to do with his dates. The body of the book, sixteen chapters, is divided 
into four parts, the first three being respectively about the French Enlighten- 
ment, the German Enlightenment (much of today’s outlook first taking 
shape in these two periods), and the rise of the Philosophy of History; 
Part IV is on Kant, who has nearly two-fifths of the total space. 

What I have to say centres round the contrast between the first three 
parts and the fourth, which is quite unlike them. In a puff the History is 
described as ‘interesting and very readable’. Do reviewers read the books? 
I can only describe the task of wading through the first three parts as 
tedious; the seven chapters on Kant are very different, and here ‘readable’ 
can mean that difficult stuff is made to sound fairly simple. 

Do people read books like this, or is it a work of reference to be consulted ? 
A sort of English Ueberweg perhaps? I estimate that on these dismal 
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writers it is about twice as long as Ueberweg; it may give fewer facts in the 
same space but it conveys outlooks too. I only wonder what sort of public 
these tabloids are meant for, are worth something to. 

Fr Copleston has the gift of writing simply. I remember, when I was 
already of an age to be despairing of any ideas ever coming which could 
be the germs of any philosophical convictions, reading a little book by Joad 
for philosophy students. He must have been a first-class teacher. He 
expressed a pity mixed with scorn for readers who, instead of skipping 
difficult passages or sections, broke their heads struggling to grasp them. 
I had done this so often; it is still a mystery to me how anyone ever began 
to discern what any philosopher meant or was driving at—except a very few 
who appear simple, perhaps deceptively—without the help of a teacher or a 
commentary. And some do have to struggle without a teacher. Commen- 
taries too have a way of making the thing more difficult, probably because 
commentators notoriously disagree among themselves. Fr Copleston some- 
times draws attention to his over-simplification—I should call it short- 
cutting—but what a help he would be to a teacherless student struggling 
to read Kant, even though later the student should come to reject or modify 
the form in which it first seemed clear. 

References to ‘influence’ smack of a history of literature; that Rousseau 
or anyone else should have ‘influenced’ Kant seems to me about the most 
crushing criticism that could be levelled against the philosopher, unless it 
be the other familiar allegation that his system was built on his certainty 
about Newtonian physics. I do not believe that either could stand serious 
examination. 

I think Fr Copleston would agree that others besides Kant have written 
prolegomena to any metaphysics that should claim to be knowledge; Plato, 
for instance, and Hume, to mention only the long dead. He would agree 
perhaps too that their function is not really supplied by any compendium: 
compendiums only serve to introduce originals. 

QUENTIN JOHNSTON, O.P. 


LiruRGY AND ARCHITECTURE. By Peter Hammond. (Barrie and Rockliff; 
37s. 6d.) 
ConTEMPORARY CHuRCH Art. By Anton Henze and Theodor Filthaut. 

Translated by Cecily Hastings. (Sheed and Ward; 42s.) 

A Dominican may perhaps be allowed a certain initial sympathy for a 
book which reflects so faithfully the preoccupations of some of his French 
brethren. Indeed Mr Hammond tells us, and as an Anglican clergyman he 
should know, that one of the weaknesses of the Church of England is ‘that it 
lacks the Order of Preachers’. His appeal for a theological understanding 
of what a church is for as an essential preliminary to any discussion about how 
it should be built is certainly welcome, even though much of his argument 
is fairly superficial and repeats too uncritically the familiar formulas of 
L’ Art Sacré. In any case, the reader who wants a convenient summary of 
continental theorizing on church building, with illustrations of recent 
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churches in Switzerland, Germany and France, will find in Mr Hammond’s 
book exactly what he wants. 


An understandable irritation with the philistinism of much official 
church-building leads Mr Hammond to some extravagant statements, as 
when he complains that the Church of England spends hundreds of 
thousands of pounds on buildings ‘which scandalize the unbeliever and 
corrupt not merely the taste but also the faith of those who use them’. He 
ruins a good case by exaggeration, and one is too often conscious of that 
familiar Anglican phenomenon of shocking the conformists which, only 
forty years ago, was all for baroque altars and dressed-up statues, but has 
now caught the latest breeze from abroad and seeks to empty the churches 
and strip the altars (which, of course, are designed for Mass facing the 
people). 

But beneath the polemic there is a solid argument, and the modern 
movement in architecture (which, in terms of building a theatre, led 
Gropius to speak of the need for ‘unity between actor and spectator’) is 
seen to present wonderful opportunities for recovering the sense of a church 
as the home of the people of God, where the liturgy can be offered as a 
truly communal action. Most valuable therefore are the plans which are 
given, not only of (Catholic) churches abroad but of recent (Anglican) 
churches in this country, which exemplify the simplicity and organic 
strength which should mark the true ecclesia. A preference for central altars 
is perhaps too much insisted upon: the tension (a healthy one) between the 
Mass as a meal and as a sacrifice needs to be resolved without making the 
church into a mere assembly-room. An impatience with décor can easily 
lead to a contempt for the grace which should mark the image of the new 
Jerusalem. Yet it must be admitted that the real need is to see the architect’s 
business as one of spatial organization: it is through the disposition of 
volumes, above all, as Le Corbusier has shown at La Tourette, that the 
sacred theme must first of all emerge. 

Mr Hammond makes considerable use of the (Catholic) Bishop of Reno’s 
article on ‘Art and Architecture for the Church in our Age’ from Liturgical 
Arts, a measured statement (without the fever and fuss of some continental 
manifestos) which states what is fundamental. ‘If we are to conceive the 
altar as the heart and centre of the church we have to do more than merely 
adapt the cathedral concept to a more convenient accommodation. We have 
to think of a structure designed for the altar, rather than the altar designed 
for the structure. We have to think of the liturgy for which the altar is the 
focal point as central to the whole meaning and usefulness of the church, 
not as an adjunct of a monument which could very well serve for any 
number of extraneous purposes.’ The Bishop’s words are a clear summary 
of what is theologically axiomatic: it is for the architect to find means for 
its realization. And the Church must respect his function and give him the 
freedom to use it. 

Contemporary Church Art was published in America some time ago, but it 
can be warmly recommended for its useful introduction on modern sacred 
art and the liturgical norms which should govern it, as well as for an excel- 
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lent choice of illustrations. Many of the continental churches referred to in 
Mr Hammond’s book appear in good photographs, and there are numerous 
pictures of paintings, carvings and ornaments besides. The emphasis of the 
book is perhaps excessively Germanic, and Herr Henze’s over-rigid cate- 
gories could be questioned, but text and illustrations alike are a sober 
reminder of what has already been achieved in restoring the artist to his 
proper place in the life of the Church. 
I.E. 


ORIENTAL Essays: Portraits of Seven Scholars. By A. J. Arberry. (Allen and 

Unwin; 28s.) 

Oriental studies in England are not uninfluential; rather their influence 
is irregular. You may meet quite unacademic persons who are fascinated 
by Indian sculpture, by the Japanese theatre, by Islamic mysticism; you 
may hear famous scholars generalizing about Greek vases or about land- 
scape painting without awareness that vases have existed in Persia or land- 
scape in China. 

It is, I suppose, more especially the ignorance of the learned that Professor 
Arberry hopes to pierce by these studies of six predecessors in Arabic, 
Persian and general Islamic scholarship and by one chapter about his own 
life and aims. And indeed, if the ‘cultured reader’ may be expected to take 
some interest in the work and career of a Bentley or Routh or Housman, 
why should he not do as much for Simon Ockley or Edward Lane? Above 
all, what a subject is Sir William Jones, perhaps the most admirable figure 
among all eighteenth-century men of letters, a master of Eastern and 
Western learning who reached far beyond literary greatness and whose 
name is now scarcely known in England! 

The material Professor Arberry has is thus very promising indeed, but I 
fear he fails to do it justice. He often spoils a good narrative by mere 
clumsiness, and he is oddly insensitive to the English language. He mixes 
quite inconsistent styles, and his judgment of other men’s translations too 
often confuses their hits and their misses. He himself writes this prose: 
‘Laura Palmer began to ail, and it was soon clear that consumption, which 
had robbed Palmer of his father, was out to claim another victim.’ He 
approves this verse of E. G. Browne: 

‘Up its sleeve the wind, meseemeth, pounded musk hath stored away’. 
I deplore this tactless advocacy of an excellent cause. 

WALTER SHEWRING 


THe Face OF THE ANCIENT ORIENT. By Sabatino Moscati. (Routledge & 

Kegan Paul and Vallentine Mitchell; 30s.) 

This is a brilliantly conceived book, as we have come to expect from the 
never-idle pen of Professor Moscati, the Director of the Centre of Semitic 
studies in the University of Rome. The treatment is original: it began as a 
series of broadcast lectures on the Radio Italiana in 1955 on the civilizations 
of the Ancient Orient; the next year the lectures were expanded into a book 
entitled J/ Profilo dell’ Oriente Mediterraneo, and now this book has appeared 
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in English. The translation is exceptionally good, and it is a pity that the 
translator has remained anonymous. The author, in a foreword specially 
written for this edition, writes of ‘assessing a cultural epoch as a whole... 
a more difficult and risky approach, one not previously tried ; a comparative 
study of the essential characteristic features of the ancient Oriental civiliza- 
tions.’ “To begin with’ (he continues) ‘it was necessary to define the spatial 
and temporal limits of the subject’, and then in the first chapter, after 
speaking of what he calls the ‘Oriental Renaissance’ of our days (beginning 
in the discovery of Ugarit in 1928), he defines his limits of the ‘Ancient 
Orient’ (otherwise the Near East or the Mediterranean East) as including 
Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Arabia, Anatolia, Mesopotamia, and Iran (p. 7) 
as a cultural whole, excluding the ‘more outlying cultures of Crete and the 
Indus’, which belong to another field of study, and he then limits his time 
from the first documents of ¢c. 3000 B.c., to the time of Alexander’s conquest 
in 330 B.c., when the East came under Western domination. This time and 
space area is then studied by cultural areas: Sumerian, Babylonian and 
Assyrian, Egyptian, Hittite and Hurrian, Canaanite and Aramaean (in- 
cluding Ugaritic), Israelite, and finally Persian. In each section a similar 
plan is followed as explained in the foreword: ‘dealing, not with history, but 
with the historical outlines; not with religion, but with the religious struc- 
ture; not with literature, but with the literary genres; not with art, but with 
the artistic types’. In each case there is a complete impression of a whole 
culture, with many complete examples in each sphere, and of course full 
scholarly documentation for sources in the footnotes. A curious feature is 
however the omission, except for a passing reference on page 204 (in the 
Canaanite and Aramaean chapter), of the Philistines. The last chapter sets 
out to ‘bring together the threads which link up facts and ideas . . . which 
create an organic whole’. There are thirty-two excellent plates, five plans 
and a good map. 
SEBASTIAN BULLOUGH, O.P. 


Tue Tuirp Voice. Modern British and American Verse Drama. By Denis 

Donoghue. (Oxford University Press; 30s.) 

Professor Donoghue’s The Third Voice is concerned with what Eliot 
described as ‘the voice of the poet when he attempts to create a dramatic 
character speaking in verse’: His book is a witty, analytical and profound 
study of English and American twentieth-century poetic drama. Professor 
Donoghue shares with American critics such as Yvor Winters and R. P. 
Blackmur the ability to analyse and evaluate not only carefully but also 
enticingly. His own excitement communicates itself by means of a style 
which is vivid, pithy and concrete. He is at ease with generalizations 
simply because his primary concern is with particulars. Briefly, he is a 
master of the pertinent paradox. 

Professor Donoghue declares that ‘a play is “‘poetic” . . . when its concrete 
elements (plot, agency, scene, speech, gesture) continuously exhibit in their 
internal relationships those qualities of mutual coherence and illumination 
required of the words of a poem’. At the end of his survey he goes further 
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when he says that dramatic verse ‘compels primary attention to the mind 
speaking rather than to the language being spoken’. Between these two 
definitions he demonstrates Yeats’s concern with drama as ritual, Auden’s 
use of the poetic play as a vehicle for ideas, the essential frivolity of Chris- 
topher Fry, and the various attempts at verse drama made by Cummings, 
Stevens, Pound, Eberhart and MacLeish. The centre of his book, however, 
is an extraordinarily eloquent and persuasive study of the development of 
Eliot’s plays. Professor Donoghue sees each play as an advance both in the 
technique of verse for the theatre and also in the presentation of the inter- 
play of one character with another. He praises Eliot for his increasing power 
to steep his ideas in personality and situation, for achieving in The Confidential 
Clerk and The Elder Statesman a poetic drama that is intensely human, that 
speaks to and for our own time. 

Engaging and learned as Professor Donoghue’s main thesis appears, it 
is, I think, wrong-headed. The Family Reunion has an ominous power which 
he too easily disclaims, while The Cocktail Party does not present ‘the life of 
the common routine and the way of beatitude as totally discrete’. The 
latter play, surely, is an illustration of the Christian conception of ‘divers 
gifts’. By rightly applauding the transparency and ease of the verse in the 
late plays and by perceiving a new warmth in Eliot’s handling of character, 
Professor Donoghue ignores the fact that these plays have a very limp hold 
on the imagination. ‘The disconsolate chimera’ has been banished, yes, 
but what has taken its place is something too nebulous, too abstract to be 
experienced fully either on the page or in the theatre. The clue to all the 
plays is, as Professor Donoghue himself points out, the fact that they ‘strive 
toward the condition of prayer’. If he had followed this idea through and 
seen the mystical element as the one important thing all the plays have in 
common, though in varying degrees, he would, I believe, have resisted the 
temptation to read into the last two plays a dramatic, human content which 
is acceptable on several levels. Eliot’s vision is always a transcendent one and 
The Confidential Clerk and The Elder Statesman fail because they attempt to 
draw down that vision and imprison it in a secular context which it does not 
really fit. Thus these two plays are failures, it seems to me, both on the 
dramatic and the spiritual level. On the other hand, The Family Reunion is a 
success because it is content neither to be too explicit nor to make too many 
concessions. 

It is a proof of Professor Donoghue’s stimulating criticism and lively 
style that he arouses such disagreement. His learning is exuberant, his 
reading entirely assimilated and judiciously applied. The Third Voice is an 
invaluable contribution to a section of modern literature that too easily 
makes room for the spurious and the portentous. 

ELIZABETH JENNINGS 


NOTICES 


FonTANA Books have published two new titles, Mrraczes by C. S. Lewis 
and MorALs AND Man by Gerald Vann, o.P. (each 2s. 6d.), which should 
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earn many more readers for two of the most distinguished Christian 
apologetes of our time. Father Vann’s book, originally published as Morals 
Makyth Man in 1937, has been revised for this new edition. 


Tue Lretrers OF ALEXANDER Pope, selected with an introduction by John 
Butt, have just been added to the World’s Classics series (Oxford University 
Press, 8s. 6d.) They reveal an attractive side of the poet, whose human 
qualities have too often been eclipsed by the brilliance of his satire. 


GRowTH IN Ho ness, by Father Faber, now appears in the Orchard series 
(Burns and Oates, 18s.) with a preface by Ronald Chapman which vividly 
answers the question: ‘What was this man, preaching his embarrassing 
message of love, couched in a Baroque idiom, doing in the world of Dickens, 
of steam engines and progress ?’ 


Tue Lire or PRAYER, by Baron Friedrich von Hugel (Dent 5s.), is a re-print 
of two addresses on truths vitally necessary to the life of prayer, the first 
regarding God, the second the soul, both displaying the learning, humility 
and wisdom of the writer. 


UNDERSTANDING THE PARABLES, by Francis L. Filas, s.j. (Burns and Oates, 
21s.), is a simple exposition of the traditional interpretation of the parables 
of our Lord, which may be helpful to those reading them for the first time. 
It has a short introduction by Father Martindale. 


PeteR CLAvER, by Angel Valtierra, s.j. (Burns and Oates, 30s.), is an 
excellent life of the saint who spent his life caring for the slaves imported 
into South America. It brings out clearly the heroic penances without the 
usual pious reflections of the hagiographer, balancing this with a most 
interesting account of his methods, based on a critical study of the original 
documents. 


Lire IN MEDIEVAL ENGLAND, by J. J. Bagley (Batsford, 21s.), is a com- 
mentary on castle and abbey, theologians and craftsmen, illuminated, as 
one has come to expect of any Batsford book, with intelligently chosen, and 
admirably reproduced, illustrations. Windy generalizations are avoided, 
and this concrete re-creation of what medieval life must have been like in 
daily detail is both informed and interesting. 


A Suort History or ITALIAN LITERATURE, by J. H. Whitfield (Pelican 
Books, 3s. 6d.), is a witty and penetrating survey’ by the leading English 
‘Italianist’. Professor Whitfield is a moralist as well as a fine scholar, and if 
his fervour is always engaging his opinions are often disputable. But no one 
interested in Italy should miss this book. 


In Errerno Spiro (Manchester University Press, 7s. 6d.) Sheila Ralphs 
provides a good ‘study in the nature of Dante’s Paradise’: a difficult subject 
but one which the author is uncommonly well qualified to write about. She 
is scholarly, serious, and sensitive to religious values—and also charmingly 
modest. There is no better short introduction, in English, to the least 
known but loveliest part of the Divine Comedy. 
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